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Reise ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 
will be held at GLASGOW, commencing on September 12, 1855, 
under the Presidency of the DUKE of ARGYLL, F.R.S. 
The Reception Room will be in the Trades’ Hall, Glassford 
Street, Glargow. 
Notices of Con 


: ; int, 


ions ded to be read to the Associa- 
tion, p d by a whether the Author will be 
present at the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillips, M.A., 
F.R.S., Assistant General Secretary, Magdalen Bridge, Oxford ; 
or to Dr. Strang, Professor Anderson, and William Gourlie, Esq., 
Local Secretaries, Glasgow. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 

6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten to Six. Admission ls. Catalogue éd. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


DLLE. RACHEL.—St. James’s THEATRE. 
Mr. MITCHELL begs respectfully to announce, that in 
consequence of the numerous pressing demands that Mdlle. 
RACHEL should give One Performance of the late Madame de 
GIRARDIN’S popular Play of ‘‘ LADY TARTUFFE,” which 
was produced in London with such extraordinary success in 1853, 
ements have been made by which it will be presented (for 
One Night only) on Monday Evening next, August 6th; and as 
Malle. RACHEL’S departure from London will not take place 
until Thursday next, to proceed by the “‘ Pacific” from Liverpool, 
on Saturday, August 11, it is arranged to terminate her Engage- 
ment by the repetition and final performance of ‘‘ ADRIENNE 
LECOU VREUR, on Wednesday Evening, August 8. 
The Concluding Performances will therefore take place in the 
following order :— 
This Evening, SATURDAY, Racine's Celebrated Tragedy of 
ANDROMAQUE 














HeErmionz, by Mdlle. Racuer. 
MONDAY Evening, August 6, for the Benefit of Mdlle. RACHEL, 
Madame de Ginarpin’s Popular Play of 
BSA DT F4.3.7 UP SD 
Vireiniz pe Brossac, Mdile. Racuer. 
And the Last Performance, on WEDNESDAY Evening, August 
8, the Play of 
: ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR, 
In which Mdlle. Racuet will sustain her celebrated character of 
Apaiennz, being positively her Last Appearance in London, pre- 
ly to her departure for America. 
and may be obtained at Mr. Mitcbell’s Royal Library, 
#3, Old Bond Street, atid at the Box Office of the Thearby 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT STREET, Corner of ARGYLL PLACE, 
PHOTOGRAPHS of every Size and Stylz, uncoloured or highly 


DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted ; 
STEREOSCOPIC PORTRAITS, singly or in groups; 
COPIES on Plate or Paper; 
Taxen Datty. 
“Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
: they are as superior to the generality of such pictures as a 
as ite engraving is to a coarse woodcut."—Arr Journat, Nov., 





“ More pleasing, and far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.” —Times, July 17, 1854. 





PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Just published, price Half-a-Crown, 


TANFORD’S NEW GUIDE TO PARIS 
AND THE PARIS EXHIBITION. Containing Instruc- 
tions before Starting, Routes, Hotels, Restaurateurs, Public Con- 
Yeyances, Police Regulations, Tables of French Money and Mea- 
sures, a Short History of Paris, its Government, Public Buildings, 
Eeclesiastical Edifices, Curiosities, Places of Public Amusement, 
Environs of Paris, &c. &c , with Two Maps, and a View of the 
Exhibition and Champs Elysées. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. Edinburgh: 
A.and < Black. Paris: Longuet, 8, Rue de la Paix. And all 
sellers. 





ASSPORTS and HANDBOOKS for TRA- 
VELLERS.— EDWARD STANFORD obtains Foreign 
Office Passports, on receipt of sealed letters of application, mounts 
them in neat morocco or roan cases, and procures the necessary 
visas. A Circular Letter of Instruction and Cost may be had on 


application gratis, or per post for one stamp. Handbooks, Maps, 
and Guies for all parts of the World. 
London : Edward ford, Map and Bi , 6, Charing Gross. 








GECRETARY—Lately holding the appointment 

ata Public Company, wishes for a similar engagement toa 
Nobleman or Private Gentleman. First class references given, 
and guaranteed security to any amouut.—Address A. B., 41, Bed- 
ford Street, Strand. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 

OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aathor has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote thc inte- 
Testof all Works entrusted to theircharge. Estimatesand every 

Particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


Now ready, 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at 
prices for cash. 

Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 

76, Cross Street, Manchester. 








. 


Ss 








RUNODEL SOCTETY. 
FACSIMILES OF ANCIENT IVORY CARVINGS. 
Now on View at the Office, 24, Old Bond Street, and forming the 
subject of Mr. Digby Wyatt’s Lecture, June 29th, 1855. To be 
procured by order from the Secretary on the following Terms:— 














FOR TRAVELLERS IN ITALY. 
This Day, copiously Dlustrated, with Coloured Plates and Wood- 
cuts, 8vo, 21s., 
RICK and MARBLE ARCHITECTURE 
in ITALY, in the MIDDLE AGES: Notes of a Tour. By 
GEORGE EDMUND STREET, F.S.A., Architect. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price to | Price to 
Class. Members. |Strangers. 
£ 8. £ 8. 


I. 3 Roman Mythological Diptychs.. 
{ 9 Roman and Byzantine His‘o- 
rical Diptychs .....+.-seeeeeeee 210 

{ 3 Christian Diptychs anterior to 
BeBe TOD asccrccces-0- 0s secese ewe} 1 0 

5 Book-covers anterior to a.p. 700. | 115 

Y. { 15 Diptychs and Book-covers, 8th, 


15 1ll 


3 3 


9th, and 10th Centuries ........ 
5 Miscellaneous Objects, anterior 
tO A.D. 1000... ereroce-cecce eo} 10 
15 Carvings, Greek, of various pe- 





to pote 


IX. 12 Carvings, Italian, 14th Century 
12 Carvings, French, English, and 
German, lIth and 12th Centuries 
17 Carvings, French, English, and 
German, 13th and l4th Centu- | 
ries, Sacred subjects ..........+ 220 
1l Carvings, French, English, and | 
German, 13th and Mth Centu- | 
ries, Secular subjects .......-.. | 
4 Carvings, French, English, and | 
German, 13th and 14th Centu- | 
Tries, Statuettes ..........+0-+05 100;150 
11 Carvings, Italian, French, Eng- 
lish, and German, 15th and 16th 


to 
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17 6; 115 0 
Preceding)...c.cccrcocsccs-cooe| 8 3 O}] 4 4 0 
Entire Collection, about 170 pieces | 21 0 6 | 26 5 0 





(By order of the Council,) 
JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 





On the 30th of June was published, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


YVHE NATIONAL REVIEW, a New Quar- 
terly Journal of General Literature, Politics, and Social 
and Religious Philosophy. é 
Price Five Shillings, or One Guinea pcr annum, free by gyat. ‘ 


ConTENTS: 
I. THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEM. 
II. WILLIAM COWPER. ry 
Ill. THE PLANETS. 
IV. EWALD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
V. NOVELS AND POEMS BY THE REV. C. KINGSLEY. 
VI. ROMANISM, PROTESTANTISM, & ANGLICANISM. 
VII. GOETHE AND WERTHER. 
VIII. INTERNATIONAL DUTIES AND THE PRESENT 
CRISIS. 


IX. SUMMARY OF THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
X. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 

“An able work, catholic in sentiment, independent in view, 
often original, always penetrating in thought; vigorous, spirited, 
and striking in style; with pungent salt enough to give flavour 
without bitterness.”—Srxrcraror, l4th July, 1855. 

“ Another new quarterly now claims notice from us, containing 
much admirable and most original writing. We have been 
thoroughly interested by the spirit, as well as the contents, of the 
* National Review.’ "—ExamIner. 

“These are the men who perceive that truths have outgrown 
the formulasin which this generation received them—who perceive 
that in physical, political, and moral science, we are passing 
through a critical quicksand. The old anchors are adrift—this 
causes anxiety but not despair. Let the cable of thought, of pa- 
tient observation, of faithful induction, run out boldly,and they 
believe that we shall be brought up at last.”—Econowisr, July 
21, 1855. 

‘ London: Robert Theobald, 26, Paternoster Row. 


see DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
1, The Rail in Canada. 
2. The Dramatic Writers of Ireland.—No. VII. 
3. Our Sea Songs. 
4. The Fortunes of Glencore.—Chapters I., Il. 
5. Papers on Poetry.—No. ° 
6. Alberico Porro; a Tale of the Milanese Revolution of 1848. 





—Part Il. 
7. Sicilian Hours. 
8. Wine. 
9. The Rath of the Streams. By Denis Florence M‘Carthy. 
10. Mid-day with the Muses. 
1l. Forest Trees. 
12. Postscript.—Our Allies, the Austrians. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; William 
S. Orr and Co., Paternoster Row, London. And all Booksellers. 





On the Ist of August, 1855, price One Shilling, 


[THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 170, containing the 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents :—The Register of Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the 
List of Members of the Socicty—The Pharmacopeia Committee— 
Analysis of the Medical Bill—The Adulteration of Food and 
Physic, and the Pollution of Water—Confirmation of the Bye- 
-laws—Tragacanth and some allied Gams—Practical Rules and 
Recipes in Electro-deposition—Syrup of Hydriodic Acid—Manu- 
facture of Ch ites and Bi of Potash, Soda, Lime, &c, 
(continued)—The Manufacture of Alaminium—The Constitution 
of Flame—Hydraulic Lime, Artifieial Stones, and some Applica- 
tions of Silicates—The Chemical History of the Alkaline 





In 12mo, price 5s. 


HISTORY of GREECE, taken from the. 


a Greek Historians: the Religious Faith, Manners, ond Cus- 
toms, illustrated from the Writings of the Poets. By Mrs. 
TOOGOOD. 

Also, by the same Authoress, 
1..The SUMMER LAKE; a Collection of 


Poems. 2s. 6d. 


2. ELLEN LUTWIDGE;; a Tale. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


1s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE REV. H. ALFORD . 
In small 8vq, price 5s. 
IVINE LOVE in CREATION and RE- 
DEMPTION: a Course of SERMONS at Quebec Chapel, 
from Septuagesima to Trinity, 1855. By HENRY ALFORD, 
D.D., Minister, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
QUEBEC CHAPEL SERMONS, preached 


in 1854. In 2 vols., price 12s.6d. (Vol. II. may be had separately 
price 5s.) 








ARNOLD'S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
In 8vo, price 12s., neatly half-bound, 


YRADUS AD PARNASSUM NOVUS 
ANTICLEPTICUS: the ANTICLEPTIC GRADUS: 
founded on Quicherat’s ‘ Thesaurus Poeticus Linguze Latine.’ 
Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 4 
“This work is so superior to an ordinary Gradus, as scarcely to 
come under the same category. The epithets and 


3. wish to readand jiaitate the Latin poets with success. 
N2UM. 





phrases are 
aia a chosen and well arranged. A treasuryit certainly is, 
Ae 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





In {2mo, price 6s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
ANDBOOK of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 


and HISTORY. With Questions. Translated from the 
German of Putz, by the Rev. R. B. PAUL, M.A., and Edited by 
the late Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 


Also, by the same Editors, 


1. HANDBOOK OF MEDIAVAL HISs- 
TORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 4s. 6d. 


2. HANDBOOK OF MODERN HISTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 6d. 

“The leading characteristic of these Handbooks is their ex- 
ceeding simplicity, the excellent order with which they are 
arranged, the completeness of their details,and the remarkable 
accuracy and elaborate erudition which they exhibit in every 
page. They have this further advantage, which it is impossible 
to over-estimate—that they bring down their respective subjects 
to the very latest period, and present u th the results of the 
most recent investigations of the critics 2nd antiquaries by whom 
they have been discussed.”—Dvs.iw Review. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





MR. ARNOLD'S ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOKS, 
In 12mo, price 3s., a New Edition of 


ABs y's FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

*,” The object of this Work (which is founded on the prin- 
ciples of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil 
to do exercises from the first day of his beginning hi: Accidence. 
It is recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as 
an useful Work for Middle or Commercial Schools; and adopted 
at the National Society’s Training College at Chelsea. 

By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., lat 
Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Camoridge. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place ; and Simpkin, Marshall, aiid Co. 
Also, by the same Author, 

1. A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRAC- 
TICAL GRAMMAR. Intend«d as a Sequel to Henry’s First 
Latin Book. In 12mo, Sixth Edition, 4s. 

2. A FIRST VERSE BOOK ; being an Easy 
Introduction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexameter and Pen- 
tameter. In 12mo, Fifth Edit on, 2s. 

3. COMPANION to the FIRST VERSE 


BOOK, containing additional Exercises. Is. 


4, ECLOGZ OVIDIAN.®; with English 
Notes, co. Eighth Edition, 2s. 6d. This Work is from the Fifth 
Part ofthe “ Lateinisches Elementarbuch” of Professors Jacone 
and Dortse, which has an immense circulation on the Continent 
and in America. 


5. HISTORIZ ANTIQUZ EPITOME, 


‘or of 





—The State of the Thames—Reviews, &c. &e. 
VOLUME XIV. may be had in doards, as well as the preceding 


~ vo , price 12s. 6d. each. 
+ John ew. Street; Maclachlan and 
Londen, Jet nana See oar Seas 





from Cornelius Mepos, Justin, &c. With English Notes, 
for C ing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. . ¥ 
] ¥ Tx T¢ 


4s. A ~ 
6. CORNELIUS NEPOS, P (ye 5) 
Po oe CE ae coe 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 





t 

SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. New Edition. Containing the Brin. 
cipal Maps required for Instruction in Physical, Ancient, 
and Scripture Geography. A Series of Thirty-nine 
Maps, by W. HUGHES, SIDNEY HALL, and others, 

Royal 4to, or 8vo, price 10s, 6d, 
“The best atlas of modern geography that has yet fallen 
in our way; it isat once a duty and a pleasure to recommend 

it."—English Journal of Education, 


It. 


SCHOOL ATLAS for BEGINNERS. 
A Series of Twenty-seven Coloured Maps of the Prin- 
cipal Countries in the World. Oblong 12mo, 2s, 6d, 


I 


II. 

CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH 
POETRY: comprising Extracts from the most distin- 
ished Poets of this Country, from Chaucer to the 
resent Time; with Biographical Notices, Explanatory 
Notes, and an Introductory Essay on the Oreo and 
Progress of the English longue. By DANIEL 
SCRYMGEOUR, of Circus Place School, Price 4s. 6d. 
bound; or in Two Parts, price 2s. 6d. each. Part I. 
containing the Poets from Chaucer to Otway; Part II, 

from Prior to Tennyson. 


Iv. 

BLEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 
GREEK LANGUAGE, By Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E, 
12mo, 3s, 6d, cloth, 


v. 

MODERN GREEK GRAMMAR, for 
the Use of Classical Students; with a Sketch of Modern 
Greek Literature. By JAMES DONALDSON, M.A. 
12mo, price 2s, cloth, 


VI. 

FIRST STEPS in the PHYSICAL 
and CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the ANCIENT 
WORLD. By Professor PILLANS. Second Edition, 
with Maps. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


vit. 


PORTEUS’S EVIDENCES OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Edited by Dr. BOYD, 24mo, price 
1s, bound. re 


RUDIMENTS of the LATIN LAN- 
GUAGE, for the Use of the High School of Edinburgh. 
By WILLIAM M. GUNN, Third Edition, 12mo, 2s, 
bound, 


Ach School Histories, 


SCOTLAND. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. From the Earliest Period to the Close of the 
Rebellion, 1746, contained in the “Tales of a Grand- 
father.” Seventeenth Edition, 2 vols., 10s, bound, 


SCOTLAND. By P. F. Tytler, Bsa. 
Enl and Continued to the Present Time, by the 
Rev. JAMES TAYLOR, D.D.; and adapted to the Pur- 

of Tuition, by ALEX. REID, LL.D., Rector of the 
Edinburgh Institution. Price 3s, 6d. bound, 








FRANCE. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
With upwards of Fifty Illustrations. Fep. 8vo, 4s, 


PALESTINE. By John Kitto, D.D. 
From the Patriarchal Age to the Present Time; con- 
Introductory Chapters on the Geography and 
Natural History of the Country, and on the Customs and 
Institutions of the Hebrews. With Questions for Exa- 
mination, by ALEX. REID, LL.D., Rector of the Edin- 
burgh Institution. Price 3s, 6d.; or, with Map of 
Palestine, 4s. bound. 


MODERN HISTORY. By A. FB. 
TYTLER, Lord Woodhouselee, late Professor of Uni- 
versal History in the University of naa With 
a oy yee nological Table, contin’ to 1853, 
Price 3s. bound, 


ANCIENT HISTORY. By A. F, 
TYTLER, Lord Woodhouselee, With a Map of the 
World, price 3s, bound. 


Bdinburgh: A. and C, Brack, 
j London; Loyemay and Co, 








SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


——— 





TO READING SOCIETIES AND 
BOOK CLUBS. 


PUBLISHED THIS 
SEASON. 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S LIFE. 


By his Daughter, Lady HOLLAND. With a Selection from his 
Letters, edited by Mrs. AUSTIN. 2 vols. Svo, 28s. 


The DEAD SEA a NEW ROUTE to 
INDIA. By Captain W.4LLEN, R.N.,F.R.S. Maps and IIlus- 
trations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 25s, 


WHITELOCKE’S JOURNAL of the 


ENGLISH EMBASSY tothe COURT of SWEDEN. Revised by 
HENRY REEVE, Esq.,F.S8.A. 2 yols., 8yo, 24s. 


BURTON’S PILGRIMAGEtoMEDINA 


and MECCA. Vols. I.and II, Medina; Map and Illustrations. 
Vols. I. and II., 8yo, 28s. 


THE REV. W. J. CONYBEARE’S 


ESSAYS, ECCLESIASTICAL AND SOCIAL, reprinted, with 
Additions, from the “ Edinburgh Review.” 8vo, 12s. 


LAND, LABOUR, and GOLD; or, 


Two Years in Victoria. By WILLIAM HOWITT. 2 vyols., 21s. 


Mr. DENNISTOUN’S MEMOIRS of 
Sir ROBERT STRANGE and ANDREW LUMISDEN. 2 vols., 
post 8yo, Illustrations, 21s. 


Mr. WELD’S VACATION TOUR in 


the UNITED STATES and CANADA. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY and MEMOIRS 


of JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM, Vols. I. and II., 21s. 


HUC’S WORK on the CHINESE EM- 


PIRE. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, Map, 24s. 


MOORE’S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and 
CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord JOHN 
RUSSELL,M.P. Vols.I.to VI., 10s. 6d. each. Vols. VII. and 
VIIL., nearly ready. 


Mr. FRANK MARRYAT’S WORK on 


CALIFORNIA—MOUNTAINS and MOLEHILLS; or, RECOL- 
LECTIONS of a BURNT JOURNAL, 8vo, 21s. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY’s MEMOIRS. 
By JOHN HOLLAND and JAMES EVERETT. Vols. I. and II. 
Portraits, 2is.—Vols. III. and IV. in the press. 


LORD CARLISLE’S DIARY in 
TURKISH and GREEK WATERS. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 


CLEVE HALL. By the Author of “Amy 


Herbert,” “‘ The Earl’s Daughter,” &c. 2 vols., fcap. 8vo, 12s. 


GREGOROVIUS’S CORSICA. Trans- 


lated by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A. 16mo, 3s. 6d. cloth; 
or 3 Parts, Is. each. 


The Rey. BADEN POWELL’S ESSAYS 
On the SPIRIT of the INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY, the UNITY 
= ha and the PHILOSOPHY of CREATION. Crown 

vO, 12s. 6d. 


The CRIMEA, its ANCIENT and 


MODERN HISTORY: The KHANS, the SULTANS, and the 
CZARS. By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. Post 8yo, Maps, 10s. Gd. 


BOOKS 





The BRAZILS VIEWED THROUGH 
A NAVAL GLASS. By EDWARD- WILBERFORCE, late of 
H.M. Navy. 1lémo. (Nearly ready. 


The CALENDAR of VICTORY. A 


Record of British Valour and Conquest on every Day in the Year. 
By Major R. JOHNS, R.M., and Lieut. P. H. NICOLAS, R.M. 
Feap. Svo, 128. 6d. 


FORESTER’S RAMBLES in NOR. 


WAY among the FJELDS and FJORDS. New Edition in the 
‘Traveller’s Library.’ 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth; or 2 Parts, ls. each. 


NOTES on BOOKS: A Quarterly Analysis 


of Works published by Messrs. Lonoman and Co. Free by 

it to all Secretaries, Members of Book Clubs and Reading 

ties, Heads of Collegés and Schools, and Private Persons, 

who forward their addresses to Messrs. Loxaman and Co. 
No. I. May, 1855.—No. II. will be ready on August 31. 





London: Loncmax, Brown, Gaeew, and Loxemans, | 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOK BY 
DR. SCHMITZ. 








Just published, in One thick Volume, crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 


HANDBOOK 
ANCIENT HISTORY: 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 


TO THE 
OVERTHROW OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE, 


COMPRISING THE HISTORY OF 


Cana, Inpra, Bacteria, Mepra, Persta, 
Assyria, Basytonta, Lyp1a, Prantcta, Eeypr, 
CantHacE, Greecs, Roms, &e. 


By DR. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E. 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 


Also, to be had in Two Pagrs, for the use of Schools, 
at 4s, each, 


Part I. containing 


THE HISTORY OF THE ASIATIC NATIONS 
AND THE GREEKS, 
Part II. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME, CARTHAGE, 
SICILY, &e. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Dr. Schmitz has produced a full and masterly survey of 
ancient history. His manual is one of the best that can be 
placed in the student’s hands.”—Atheneum, June 30. 


“Of ancient history this volume presents a comprehensive 
and complete summary, admirably adapted either for educa- 
tional use or for general reading.”-—Lit, Gazette, June 16, 


A summary of the world’s history to the year 476, a.p., 
which all, young and old, learned and unlearned, may read 
with pleasure and profit.”—The Atlas, June 16, 


“Notwithstanding all the manuals of ancient history, 
which have at different times been produced for the use of 
schools, there is still room for a work more comprehensive 
in its character than the generality of such works. The 
present manual, from the pen of the learned Rector of the 
High School of Edinburgh, is of this enlarged character,”— 
John Bull, June 9. 


“ For the purpose of meeting questions likely to be set in 
school or college examinations, no better book can possibly 
be studied,”— Westminster Review, July. 


“This is one of the most valuable of Dr. Schmitz’s nume- 
rous contributions to our educational literature.”— The 
Edinburgh Evening Courant, June 26. 


“Under the unassuming title of a Manual we are pre- 
sented, in this volume, with a careful and philosophical his- 
tory of the nations of antiquity, characterized throughout by 
extensive scholarship and sound judgment, and written in a 
clear, manly, and elegant style.’—Cualedonian Mercury, 
June 14, 

“ We shall, perhaps, best express our sense of Dr. Schmitz’s 
services on this occasion by saying that there was a great 
want in historical literature, and that he has supplied it. 
The result of a vast amount of reading and thought is 
brought out with a distinctness and emphasis, which, we 
think, must make the book—like its predecessors from the 
same pen: inently valuable to those who teach history to 
pupils sufficiently acquainted with other things to acquire 
that science,”—Scotsman, June 13, 








Edinburgh: A. and OC. Biack. 
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REVIEWS. 


Maud; and other Poems. By Alfred 
Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Moxon. 
Tae Laureate can produce no book that shall 
not be welcome. He has never taxed the 
public patience, for he publishes little, and 
that little has always been “ choicely good.” 
Therefore we expect a new poem from him 
with eagerness, and accept it with gratitude, 
eyen although, like the leading poem in this 
volume, it scarcely reaches the measure of 
his reputation. If Mr. Tennyson had his 
fame to make, there can be little doubt that 
‘Maud’ would not make it. That it is better 
than any other writer of the time could pro- 
duce, and stamped with the unmistakeable 
impress of his genius, is certain; but it is not 
less certain that ‘Maud’ must take rank 
below ‘ The Princess,’ and many others of his 
earlier poems. The story is not happy. It 
is at once hackneyed and commonplace, pain- 
ful and incomplete. A tale of secret love, 
ending in a discovery of stealthy interviews, 
a duel, madness, and death, requires very 
exquisite treatment to reconcile us to inci- 
dents so worn, and passions so spasmodic as 
are their natural issue. Tennyson’s genius, 
indeed, makes us bear with what in the hands 
of most writers would create merely a sense 
of weariness; but it does so in spite of the 
story, and not through it. Having failed in 
the great essential of a poem, a well-selected 
subject, the poet dismisses his reader with a 
mingled feeling, in which disappointment 
forms a large part. In subtle beauty of 
detail, in the strength and purity of the pas- 
sion, the play of fancy, the perfect finish of 
the verse, nothing is left to be desired; but 
the sense of completeness, and of a large 
urpose thoroughly wrought out, is wanting. 
ether by intention or not, it is not easy 
to see, the Laureate has deprived his hero of 
any strong hold upon our feelings, by striking, 
at the very outset of the poem, certain grating 
and unpleasant chords, which suggest a mor- 
bid, suspicious, and selfish nature, that looks 
askance on all mankind, and is ready to put 
the worst construction on whatever does not 
square precisely with its own moods. A fierce 
and bitter temper of this kind is prone to 
insanity, and the poet has with great skill 
flashed through the monologue of the earlier 
parts of the poem gleams of the terrible dis- 
ease which ultimately overwhelms his, hero. 
Sunk into comparative poverty by the ruin 
of his father, through speculations which 
have lifted Maud’s father to wealth and 
driven his own to suicide, the first feeling of 
the hero towards his old playmate, when she 
returns to her father’s country-seat, the ripe 
maiden of seventeen, is one of bitterness and 
jealousy. He will not recognise her fascina- 
tion as she passes him. Her beauty is “ faultily 
faultless, icily regular, splendidly null; ”’ but 
the vehemence with which he declares that 
he has escaped from it heart-free, shows not 
only that he deceives himself, but also that 
the fires of his boyhood’s passion are slum- 
bering within him. The next time they 
meet, she is with her brother, and, in answer 
to his salutation, “the fire of a foolish pride 
flashes over her beautiful face.” He is deep 
in love, and knows it not. He is bitter, from 
the very fervour of his passion ; but the in- 
fluence of the girl, into whose loveliness we 
are made to see through the waywardness of 











his distrust, gradually chases the demon from 
his spirit. How he has mistaken that flush 
he thought was pride, is soon apparent :— 


“Whom but Maud should I meet 
Last night, when the sunset burn’d 
On the blossom’d gable-ends 
At the head of the village street, 
Whom but Maud should I meet ? 
And she touch’d my hand with a smile so sweet 
She made me divine amends 
For a courtesy not return’d,” 


Our next gleam of her shows with exquisite 
delicacy the first recognition of their mutual 
secret :— 


“She came to the village church, 
And sat by a pillar alone; 
An angel watching an urn 
Wept over her, carved in stone; 
And once, but once, she lifted her eyes, 
And suddenly, sweetly, strangely blush’d 
To find they were met by my own; 
And suddenly, sweetly, my heart beat stronger 
And thicker, until I heard no longer 
The snowy-banded, dilettante, 
Delicate-handed priest intone; 
And thought, is it pride, and mused and sigh’d 
‘No surely, now it cannot be pride.’ ” 


e 


Maud has a brother, who is thus graphically 
set before us,— 


“ His face, as I grant, in spite of spite, 
Has a broad-blown comeliness, red and white, 
And six feet two, as I think, he stands ; 
But his essences turn’d the live air sick, 
And barbarous opulence jewel-thick 
Sunn’d itself on his breast and his hands, 
Who shall call me ungentle, unfair, 

I long’d so earnestly then and there 

To give him the grasp of fellowship; 

But while I past he was humming an air, 
Stopt, and then with a riding-whip 
Leisurely tapping a glossy boot, 

And curving a contumelious lip, 
Gorgonised me from head to foot 

With a stony British stare,” 


With this brother a silly young lord has 
come down to the Hall as Maud’s suitor, 
with what prospect of success the reader has 
no doubt already divined. There is a great 
ball given, to which the lover is not invited, 
little to his regret, for Maud has promised to 
meet him in her garden after it is over. His 
soliloquy as he awaits her is one of the most 
beautiful passages in the poem:— 


“Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, Night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 
To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die, 


All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon, 


I said to the lily, ‘ There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 
When will the dancers leave her alone ? 

She is weary of dance and play.’ 
Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day ; 
Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 


I said to the rose, ‘ The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine? 

But mine, but mine,’ so I sware to the rose, 
§ For ever and ever, mine.’ 


And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clash’d in the hall ; 

And long by the garden lake I stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall 

From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 


From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 

He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 

To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of Paradise, 





The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 
The white lake-blossom fell into the lake, 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 
But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 


Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, as 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun, 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my love, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
The red rose cries, ‘ She is near, she is near ;’ 
And the white rose weeps, ‘ She is late;’ 
The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear ;” 
And the lily whispers, ‘1 wait.’ 
She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
sy heart would hear her and beat, 
Vere it earth in an earthy bed; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead ; 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red.” 


Maud’s brother and the young ‘ babe-faced 
lord’ surprise the lovers during this inter- 
view. A duel ensues, in which the brother 
falls. The lover flies to Brittany. We are 
led to infer that Maud dies, although this is 
not very clear, while he goes mad, but ulti- 


‘| mately recovers and joins the Baltic fleet, 


where at this moment he may be presumed 
to be practising the long range at Fort Kron- 
statt. This strikes us to be the most lame 
and impotent of conclusions. Why should 
Maud die, and why should her lover go mad? 
The brother was less to her than her lover,— 
else why was she in the garden? —and he 
brought destruction on his own head. Shak- 
speare in a parallel case worked out his story 
in a very different way, and one much more 
in accordance with nature and poetical truth. 
When Romeo slays Tybalt, the cousin and 
most dear kinsman of Juliet, she does not 
therefore alienate herself from him, and leave 
him to pass into exile stripped of her affec- 
tion. Gn the contrary, she at once remem- 
bers that Tybalt met his death in assailing 
her lover's life, and she recognises in this fact 
the palliation of his death. She is Romeo's 
wife, and with him, through good and eyil, 
her lot is cast. Maud is not in form a wife 
in this story, but she is so in soul; and to us 
it seems that a far nobler ending to a tale so 
sad, and one more worthy to have employed 
Mr. Tennyson’s genius, would haye been to 
unite Maud and her lover in their sorrow, after 
passing through the purification of suffering 
consequent upon their own indiscreet and 
fatal passion. We can conceive with what 
noble strokes of pathos and flashes of pro- 
found thought Mr. Tennyson could have beau- 
tified such a close to his tale, and how much 
wiser and more tolerant and tender he would 
have left our hearts. What he has written 
is very admirable in its way; and the mad 
wanderings of the lover, in particular, are as 
fine as anything of this kind out of Shakspeare, 
but they only amuse the fancy at the best, 
and leave the soul untouched and unsatisfied. 
There are, throughout the poem, many 
ungent sarcasms at the current frauds, false- 
2 and “shams” of the time, and the 
weakness and selfishness of our public men; 
but these lose much of their force from the 
fact that the speaker is mad as a March hare 
through a great part of the poem, and shows 
limmerings of insanity from the first. Messrs. 
buck, ard, Morley, and Tite, would 
decidedly decline to sit on the same platform 
with him, and Mr. Dickens would dread his 
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applausive cheer from a stage-box at Drury 
Lane 


‘The Brook’ is one of those charming idyls 
in which Tennyson is unrivalled. The song 
of the brook wimples through the narrative, 
like the rivulet whose voice it is, and never 
yet were the freshness and sparkle and change- 
fulness of a stream reflected in more vivid 
hues, or its melody echoed in more musical 
verse. The noble ‘ Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington,’ and a few minor poems, 
complete the volume, which will make many 
a pleasant hour under the trees and by the 
stream more pleasant in this summer time, 
but, at the same time, will only be accepted 
as an agreeable remembrance of our great 

et, while he is preparing to “speak out 
oud and bold” upon some theme altogether 
worthy of his matured powers. 








Additional Notes to the Correspondence of 

Gray and Mason. Bentley. 
In these supplementary notes to Gray’s 
Letters (see ‘L. G.’ 1853, p. 989), Mr. Mitford, 
while correcting some slight errors, presents 
from various sources new illustrations of the 
correspondence. With several of the per- 
sons alluded to in the letiers the reader is now 
made more fully acquainted, and a clearer light 
thrown on the literary circle in which Gray 
and Mason were so distinguished. ‘The notice 
of Gray’s affection to his mother suggests the 
mention of similar feeling in the rougher 
heart of Warburton :— 


**Page 24. (His mother.) It is mentioned by 
Mason, as a mark of the tender affection whieh 
Gray bore to his mother’s memory, that the trunk 
containing her clothes remained unopened by him 
at his death. It is pleasing to read a similar in- 
stance of filial affection in another person of great 
eminence in that day. When Warburton was pro- 
moted to the See of Gloucester, he said, —‘It has 
come too late; if my mother had been living it 
might have given me some satisfaction.’ See 
Hurd’s ‘Life of Warburton,’ p. 106. He used, 
says his biographer and friend, to call her his ‘ in- 
comparable mother, whom I more than love, I 
adore.’ ”’ 

Of the taste of Gray and Mason for music 
and the drama various illustrations appear:— 

**Page 33. (Piano.) Millar, the organist of 
York, said ‘that Mason performed decently on 
the harpsichord, but it was not possible to teach 
him the principles of composition. That he and 
others had all tried in vain to instruct him.’ See 
Southey’s ‘Doctor,’ ii. p. 265 ; and for a further 
account of Mason by the same person, see ditto, 
iv. ch. cxxvi. pp. 258-277. To what extent 
Mason’s scientific knowledge of music reached, I 
do not know, but in the Life of the first Dr. Bur- 
ney, the musical composer, it is said by his bio- 
grapher, ‘He also now renewed, into long and 
social meetings at his own apartments at Chelsea 
College, an acquaintance of twenty-six years’ 
standing with Mason the poet, by whom he was 
often consulted upon schemes of Church Psalmody, 
with respect both to its composition and execution, 
as well as upon other desirable improvements in 
our sacred harmony, which he, Mason, from prac- 
tical knowledge both of music and poetry, was 

liarly fitted to inculcate and refine.’ iii. p. 191. 

e learn, on the same authority, that Mason was 
so charmed with Pacchierotti, that on that great 
singer’s arrival in England, Mason volunteered his 
services to teach him the English language. 

* 


“Page 169. (I did not go.) Gray’s taste for 
the drama extended from the opera to the farce. 
Mr. Cradock mentions that Foote was not inatten- 
tive to men of genius, ‘for when Mason and Gray 
made some inquiries about places at his theatre in 
the Haymarket, he immediately sent a polite note 


to them, and, though the house was quite crowded, 
I saw that they were well accommodated with a 
front row in a side-box. They duly estimated his 
attention, and mentioned it as it deserved on their 
return to Cambridge.’ See Cradock’s Memoirs, 
cp sk” 

An additional glimpse is obtained of Mr. 
Nicholls, one of those whose names are pleas- 
ingly associated with Gray’s life:— 

‘*Page 323, (Mr. Nicholls.) To the interesting 
account given of this accomplished and amiable 
person by Mr. Mathias (see Gray’s Works by 
Mathias, vol. i. p. 516), I may add here a few lines 
from the pen of another gentleman of talent who 
visited him in his house at Blundeston ; he says— 
‘I was introduced to Mr. Nicholls more than half 
a century ago, by Mr. Floyer, of Portland-place, 
who was, I believe, a distant relation. Mr. 
Nicholls kindly invited me to visit him at his house 
in Suffolk, where I met a most pleasant society. 
He appeared delighted to show his great improve- 
ments which he had made in the grounds at a 
small expense, ‘ by painting,’ as he called it, ‘ with 
nature. That is to say, he cut the trees so as to 
produce a picturesque effect, occasionally intro- 
ducing a broken branch to break a too-formal line. 
Upon the whole the effect was excellent. Mr. 
Nicholls was particularly neat in his person, and 
most polished in his manners. He spoke of Gray 
as having more learning than Gibbon,’ &c. This 
agreeable spot has, since Mr. Nicholl’s death, 
been let and sold to various persons, and has been 
much altered, as I have found in the visits I have 
occasionally paid to it.” 


Some facts of melancholy interest are 
brought together in reference to Gray’s last 
illness :— 

“In a letter on the 24th of May, 1771, Gray 
says, ‘I have had a cough on me these three 
menths, which is incurable. The approaching 
summer I have sometimes had thoughts of spend- 
ing on the Continent, but I have now dropped that 
intention, and believe my expeditions will termi- 
nate at Old Park; but I make no promise, and 
can answer for nothing. My old enemy the gout 
so sticks in my stomach, and troubles my con- 
science ; and yet bear it I must, or cease to exist. 
Till this year I hardly knew what (mechanical) 
low spirits were, but now I even tremble at an 
east wind.’ About the time he wrote this letter 
he removed to London, where his feverish com- 
plaint increased. ‘By Dr. Gisborne’s advice he 
removed to Kensington, where he got so much 
better as to return to Cambridge, meaning from 
thence to set out for Old Park, in hopes that tra- 
velling would complete the cure; but on the 24th 
July he was seized with illness, and died on the 
30th.’—(Mason.) 

‘*To the account by Mason of the closing days 
of Gray, I may add, from another hand, the atest 
touch that was given to the living portrait. It 
occurs in the Rev. Mr. Gilpin’s Dedication of his 
‘Tour on the Wye’ to Mason, and he thus writes 
—‘In the same year in which this little journey 
was made, your late valued friend Mr. Gray made 
it likewise ; and hearing that I had put on paper a 
few remarks on the scenes which he had so lately 
visited, he desired a sight of them. They were 
then only in a rude state, but the handsome things 
he said of them to a friend of his (William Fraser, 
Esq., Under-Secretary of State), who obligingly 
repeated them to me, gave them I own some little 
degree of credit in my own opinion, and made me 
somewhat less apprehensive in risking them before 
the public. If this little work afforded any amuse- 
ment to Mr. Gray, it was the amusement of a very 
late period of his life. He saw it in London about 
the beginning of June, 1771, and he died you know 
at the end of July following. Had he lived, it is 
possible he might have been inclined to have as- 
sisted me with a few of his own remarks on scenes 
which he had so accurately examined. The slight- 
est touches of such a master would have had their 
effect. Noman was a greater admirer of nature 
than Mr, Gray, nor admired it with better taste.’ 
p. 5.” 











Mr. Mitford makes some very severe but 
just remarks on the liberties taken by Mr. 
ew in editing the letters, to an extent that 
in our time would be deemed downright dis- 
honesty. Thus, the latest letter given in 
Mason’s edition is dated April 15, 1771, and 
“is compounded by him,” says Mr. Mitford, 
* of letters of August 24, 1770, and May 24, 
1771, with interpolations, omissions, and trans- 
positions; this plan being systematically pur. 
sued through the whole correspondence.” 
Further explanation is given in another note 
of the probable motives for numerous altera- 
tions made in the text of the manuscripts. 
The publication of Boswell’s ‘ Life of John- 
son,’ led to a great change in public feeling 
as to the propriety of disclosing even the frail- 
ties of the dead. But no excuse can be offered 
for the extent of Mason’s unfaithfulness in 
regard to Gray’s letters. 

The letters of Mrs. Montague are one of 
the sources from which Mr. Mitford has drawn 
some of his best illustrations of the corre- 
spondence. Thus, in regard to Lady Essex, 
at alater period, Mrs. Montagu writes, vol. iv. 

‘¢T should have wrote to you about Lady Essex. 
Iassure you she is pleine de vie, and will make 
one of the best ornaments of Lady Townshend's 
to-night. I think she has at present a strict 
friendship with my quondam friend the Lady 
Vanity—who pushes her about to plays, operas, 
&c. every night ; but Innocence is always of the 
party.—p. 19. ‘I am glad I mentioned Lady 
Essex in my former letter, as I find people have 
said things to her disadvantage. She coquets ex- 
tremely with her own husband, which is very 
lawful, and she has a general air of vivacity, which 
to those who are hérissées with prudery may dis- 
please, but she is an extremely fine girl. She wants 
to have the bon ton, and you know that the bon ton 
of 1786 is wn peu equivoque.’—p. 196.” 

A fever, added to the maladies of lying-in, 
after only three days’ illness, “ hurried this 

ay young creature out of the world,” as Mrs. 
rh afterwards writes, “in all the jollity 
of her May-day morning.” Of another lady 
who figures in the correspondence, Mrs. Ann 
Pitt, Mrs. Montagu gives frequent notices:— 

‘¢¢T honour and adore Miss Pitt more every 
day; she is very amiable and extremely good.’ 
‘IT hope your Lordship found Mrs. Pitt improved 
in health. One has nothing else to wish for her. 
She is formed for society in a peculiar manner. 
No one puts more wit and brevity and politeness 
in general conversation, and the depth, activity, 
and firmness of her understanding make her 
charming in a téte-h-téte ;’ and iv. 186, ‘I could 
not give you Mrs. Pitt’s character in just colours 
and fair proportions unless I had found that genius, 
which, Dr. Young says, we are all born with, but 
must have lost or mislaid: but then, I will assure 
you, the only fault I have found with her is, that 
when one is accustomed to her conversation, we 
know not how to part with it or change it for 
others. You will be afraid of her because she is a 
court lady. Her manners, indeed, are of a court, 
in sentiments still of a higher extraction, and for 
wit I doubt whether the admirers of Belles Lettres 
in the world can furnish so much. She will give 
in three words what will make a volume.’ These 
bright and warm effusions of female friendship will 
form a striking contrast to the darker colours from 
the pencil of Walpole.” 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Mitford 
still proposes to publish the letters of Richard 
West, and of other correspondents of Gray, 
by which, as he formerly remarked, “ the 
little circle of friends may be again brought 
together.” These will form an acceptable me- 
morial of one of the pleasant times of English 
literature. 
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The Tour of Mont Blanc and of Monte Rosa. 
By James D. Forbes, F.R.S., Professor of 
a 


tural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. A. and C. Black. 


Professor James Forbes. 


and other phenomena of these regions were ex- 


pounded with extreme clearness,while his work | and other phenomena of these majestic ice- 
possesses the charm of a personal narrative, | torrents, the following remarks are made on 
written in the most attractive style, and | their rate of motion :— 


abounding in hints useful to ordinary tourists, 


as well as instructive to scientific readers. In | in 1788, was recognised by its fragments not many 


the present volume those portion; of the | y 


former work of most general interest are re- far above the Montanvert, having traversed in the 
published, with an introductory chapter on interval, a space of 13,000 feet, or two and a-half 


Glaciers and their Scenery, the substance of | Miles. About 1830, M. Hugi attempted to mea- 
sure the forward progress of the ice of the glacier 


which was contributed by the author some 
years ago to the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ The | ° 
traveller who wishes to have an intelligent 
view of the scenes which excite the astonish- 
ment of every beholder, will do well to study 


noticed the points most worthy of attention.” 
This ignorance will be inexcusable now that 
a complete and comprehensive account of this 


8 


traveller’s reach, in a volume of small size, 


cient guide to the tour of Mont Blane and of | i 


Monte Rosa. To scientific men any recom- Savoy, &c.,’ is briefly this : that a glacier is, in 
niendation of Professor Forbes’ work would | truth, a sluggish stream moulding itself, notwith- 
be superfluous, but a few extracts may serve standing the apparent hardness and fragility of the 


to show to general readers its graphic style ‘ 
and interesting matter. In the introductory 


sketch of Glaciers and their Scenery, an ac- 


of these frozen torrents :— 


sented by a frozen torrent than by a frozen ocean. 


Any one placed so as to see a glacier in connexion | then, does a glacier bear to the progress of events 
with the range from which it has its origin, at once | which have modified its surface. It is an endless 
infers that it is, in some sense or other, the outlet | scroll—a stream of time—upon whose stainless 
of the vast snow-fields which occupy the higher | ground is engraven the succession of events, whose 
regions. It is impossible to doubt that it results | dates far transcend the memory of living man. 
from, and is renewed by the eternal ice-springs of | Assuming, roughly, the length of a glacier to be 
those riverless wilds. None who has ever seen | twenty miles, and the velocity of its progression 


or even clearly conceived a lava-stream, can fail to 
find in it the nearest analogue of a glacier. Stiff and 


flows or once has flowed. Were the glacier like 
the flood of molten stone, the result of one great 
eruptive action, then its existence beneath the 
limits of the general snow-line would be inexpli- 
cable. It melts—it must melt; it lies on warm 
ground yielding crops perhaps within a hundred 
yards of its lower extremity ; the sun beats per- 
petually upon its icy pinnacles, which, though they 
Teflect much, must retain some of the incident 
heat ; and we see, accordingly, in a summer's day, 
the glacier oozing out its substance from every 
pore—above, beneath, within. And yet with all 
this the glacier wastes not ; always consuming, it 
is never destroyed. Evident, therefore, it must be 
upon this ground alone, that a glacier glides imper- 
ceptibly down its valley, and this independent of 
all direct measurements of its motion. These, as 
we shall presently show, fully corroborate the 
inference, 





if the reader pleases, it jlows. The flood of water 
of the arrowy Rhone passes so swiftly, that the 
passenger almost giddily follows with his eye the 
_, | bubbles which mark its flight—the lava stream 
Since Saussure, no one has done more to dif- | must be watched for some seconds or minutes, per- 
fuse information at once scientific and popular | haps hours, to mark its progress—the stately march 
about the wonders of Alpine scenery than | of the glacier is yet a stage more slow; months 
n his ‘ Travels in | and even years are but the units of division of its 
the Alps of Savoy,’ the true theory of glaciers | dial.” 


years the position of a conspicuous block on the 
medial moraine. The measurement was repeated 
later by M. Agassiz, but the results materially 
: l , L disagreed. In 1842, the writer of the present 
Professor Forbes’ instructive and interesting | volume undertook observations on the Mer de 
volume. ‘ Tourists,” the author justly re-| Glace of Chamouni, not merely for ascertaining 
marks, “are often so entirely taken by sur- | the annual, but even the daily motion of the ice, 
prise when they see a glacier for the first | which was for the first time observed in June of 
time, and find it altogether different from | that year. 3 
what they expect, that they are completely kinds enabled him to fix the annual motion at 


bewildered, and afterwards regret not to have | Vous parts of this extensive and diversified gla- 
cier, and also its relative amount at different 


Z ; Saas less in winter than in summer ; but even then the 
feature of Alpine scenery is put within every | motion is very considerable. 
, seacn | movement of the ice towards the valley has been 
and containing information of so varied and | variously explained. 
practical a kind that it will be found a suffi- | be deduced from the numerous experiments recorded 


larities of its confining banks, and retaining its 
coherence throughout, notwithstanding the nume- 
sree = rous cracks by which its surface is fissured, in con- 
count is given of the formation and structure sequence of an inherent plasticity of its substance, 
which only become sensible under intense and long- 

“A glacier, in the customary meaning of the | continued pressure, producing a very slow motion. 
term, is amass of ice, which, descending below the | It will be observed from the preceding table that 
usual snow-line, prolongs its course down the | the velocity is much greater at the centre of the 
cavity of one of those vast gorges which furrow the | stream than at its sides, conformably to the laws 
sides of most mountain ranges. Itis better repre- | of rivers. 


U the block which is now being discharged from its 
rigid as it appears, no one can doubt that it either | surface on the terminal moraine may have started 
from its rocky origin in the reign of Charles I. ! 
The glacier history of 200 years is revealed in the 


greatest of the Egyptian monoliths which has just 


«The glacier therefore moves progressively, or, 


After describing the crevasses, the moraines, 


‘*Saussure’s ladder, left on the Glacier du Géant 


ears ago on the lower part of the same glacier, not 


f the lower Aar, by ascertaining in successive 


Subsequent observations of various 


easonsofthe year. * * * 


‘*The motion varies at different seasons. It is 
This progressive 
The theory attempted to 


n my former work, ‘Travels in the Alps of 


ce, over the inequalities of its bed and the irregu- 


“What a curious internal historical evidence, 


(assumed uniform) one-tenth of a mile, or 500 feet, 


interval; and a block ten times the volume of the 


commenced its march, will see out the course of 
six generations of men ere its pilgrimage too be 
accomplished, and it is laid low and motionless in 
the common grave of its predecessors.” 

Among the narratives of personal adven- 
ture, one of the most striking is the account 
of the passage of the Col du Géant, from 
Courmayeur to Chamouni, which the Pro- 
fessor accomplished on the 23rd of July, 1842, 
in one day, a feat at that time unparalleled in 
recorded Alpine travels. He left Courmayeur, 
sechigabiad by two guides, at 1.30 a.m., 
reached the summit at 7.20 a.s.. the height, 
above the level of the sea, 11,140 feet; break- 





fasted under the rock which had supported 
the ‘cabane’ of M. Saussure in 1788; com- 
menced the descent on the northern side at 
8 a.M., and after a journey of some peril and 
much labour, arrived at the Montanvert at 
3.45 p.m. Here the Professor halted, as he 
intended to remain on the spot some weeks, 
and the guides continued their descent to the 
village, where their arrival caused much sur- 
prise, as no one had been known to cross it in 
one day, and it was supposed that the recently 
fallen snow must at any rate have rendered 
the attempt then impracticable. Of M. Saus- 
sure’s important observations, made during 
his adventurous bivouac on the Col du Géant, 
an analysis is given in the course of the 
narrative, the author’s own careful observa- 
tions being added. Of other remarkable jour- 
neys undertaken at different times in various 
parts of the Alps equally interesting narratives 
appear, and any physical phenomena of an 
unusual or important nature are recorded. 
For instance, in the ascent of the Riffelberg 
an extraordinary disturbance of the compass- 
needle from local attraction is noted :— 


“The top of the Riffelberg is a peak, or ‘horn’ 
as it is called in German Switzerland, which long 
passed for inaccessible,, as no guide at Zermatt had 
attained it. In 1841, I attempted it by the 
western side, and arrived within a few fathoms of 
the top, when I was stopped by a cleft and a preci- 
pice which was not to be ascended without incurring 
a needless risk. In 1842, however, some English 
students of Hofwyl, clambering about the rocks, 
found a circuitous path on the eastern side, by 
which the top may be gained without much diffi- 
culty; I accordingly mounted it with Damatter, 
who had learned the way, and proceeded to take 
some bearings from the summit, which is a narrow 
rugged space. At first I thought Kater’s compass 
pointed wrong ; the sun which was near setting ap- 
peared due north! Then I took another compass 
and got the same result. It was clear that there 
was an enormous local attraction of the hill on the ~ 
needie. We would charitably wish this to be cons « 
sidered as a possible explanation of some portiém 7 
of the inconceivable errors of the more esteemed 
maps of this part of the Alps ; errors which some- 
thing like an oversight of sixty degrees, as in the 
present case, would seem alone capable of account- 
ing for. It appears, therefore, that the slaty beds 
of the Riffel are highly magnetic, probably from 
octohedral iron, which is found in large crystals on 
the neighbouring glacier of Findelen.” 


In the chapter on the Mer de Glace of 
Chamouni, the following remarks occur on the 
blue colour of ice and water :— 


‘‘The usual path from Chamouni to the Mon- 
tanvert, and the steep ascent of La Filia, from the 
source of the Arveiron, require no particular men- 
tion, but the examination of the promontory north 
of the chalet of Montanvert is not without inte- 
rest. It is possible there to get a little way upon 
the glacier, amongst the immense fissures which 
precede its abrupt descent; and from this icy 
platform a fine view of the valley is attained. The 
ice here is remarkably pure, and the fine blue 
caverns and crevasses may be as well studied as in 
almost any glacier in Switzerland. Of the cause 
of this colour I may observe once for all, that I 
consider it to be the colour of pure water, whether 
liquid or solid ; though there are nodoubt conditions 
of aggregation which give it more or less intensity, 
or change its hue. But this has a parallel in very 
many cases not considered as paradoxical. Most 
bodies when powdered have a different hue than 
when crystallized and compact, the topaz amongst 
solid bodies, and the solution of iodide of starch 
amongst fluids, change their colour with tempera- 
ture, and many bodies change their tint with their 
consistency, or lose it altogether when mixed 
with grosser matter. During an expedition which 
I made upon the ice in the month of September, 
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during a snow-storm, I observed that the snow 
lying eighteen inches deep exhibited a fine blue 
at a small depth (about six inches) wherever 
pierced by my stick. Nor could this possibly be 
due to any atmospheric reflection, for the sky was 
of a uniform leaden hue, and snow was falling at 
the time.” 


On the 29th May, 1845, in crossing from 
Martigny to St. Remy by the Great St. Ber- 
nard, we witnessed a fine example of this last 
phenomenon. Snow was falling thick and fast, 
and there was a death-like stillness in the air, 
the only sound occasionally heard being the 
shrill cries of hidden marmots. The atmo- 
sphere had a heavy leaden tint, yet the snow, 
at every spot where it was disturbed by the 
feet or by the alpenstocks of the party, ap- 
peared of the intensest blue colour. In ad- 
miring this beautiful display we beguiled the 
toil and tedium of the way, as we tramped in 
single file in the track of our guide over the 
freshly fallensnow. The colour, we may add, 
was not momentary, but persistent enough 
to be seen in the holes made by the alpen- 
stocks of those who were twenty or thirty 
paces inadvance. In Professor Forbes’ book 
will be found notices of many other pheno- 
mena, the intelligent observation of which 
will add to the delight experienced in Alpine 
rambles. Nor is it only to physical objects 
that he directs attention. Of the life and 
manners of the secluded people of the moun- 
tains he has iibiodosd many interesting 
sketches :— 


“The accommodation offered in the upland and 
unfrequented chalets is everywhere nearly the same, 
and may therefore be worth describing for once. 
. There are usually two buildings, quite distinct, the 
day and the night apartment. The reader must 
not, however, suppose that these correspond in the 
remotest degree either in appearance or in furnish- 
ing to the correlative establishments of a drawing- 
room and a bed-room ; the first contains neither 
tables nor chairs, the latter neither mattress nor 
pillow. The morning room is more properly a 
manufactory of cheese and butter than a place of 
ordinary accommodation. The fire is kept up for 
» the purpose of heating the milk, which is done in 
copper cauldrons, whose size, and weight, and 
bright polish contrast strongly with the want of 
every ordinary convenience of life. A number of 
copper and other vessels for holding milk and 
raising cream occupy most of the spare room in 
the apartment ; the floor is of earth and uneven, 
but, except in Piedmont, not usually dirty. The 
fire-place is a hole in the ground, the fuel is juni- 
per, or scraps of larch wood where these can be 
had; anda sort of movable wooden crane, from 
which the copper pot is hung, is one of the most 
artificial accommodations. There is no chimney, 
and therefore the fire is usually made near the door; 
nor are there windows of any description. For 
light, they use a little fat, burning with a wick in 
a small vessel, but often merely a bit of the more 
resinous pine wood, which they keep on purpose. 
There is no such thing as a table, unless the top of 
a chance barrel be admitted as the representative 
of one ; nor are there any chairs, though the one- 
legged milking-stool, which affords an inconvenient 
repose to a weary traveller, is an indulgence which 
he probably owes solely to its indispensability in the 
great and overweening object in which all the uses 
and habits of a chalet centre—the keeping and 
feeding of cows, and the procuring and manufac- 
ture. of milk. Morning, noon, and night, the in- 
habitants think but of milk; it is their first, last, 
and only care ; they eat exclusively preparations of 
it; their only companions are the cattle which 
yield it ; money can procure for them here no luxu- 
ries ; they count their wealth by cheeses. 

* * 


“T have always received, both in Switzerland 
and Savoy, a gentle, and kind, and disinterestedly 
hospitable reception in the chilets, on the very 





bounds of civilization, where a night’s lodging, how- 
ever rude, is an inestimable hoon to a traveller. 
These simple people differ very much (it has 
struck me) from the other inhabitants of the same 
valleys—their own relatives, who, living in villages 
during the busy trafficking season of summer, have 
more worldly ways, more excitement, wider inte- 
rests, and greater selfishness. The true Pédtre of 
the Alps is one of the simplest, and, perhaps, one of 
the most honest and trustworthy of human beings. 
L have often met with touches of character amongst 
them which have affected me, as I may elsewhere 
notice; but, generally, there is an indescribable 
unity and monotony of idea which fills the minds 
of these men, who live during all the finest and 
stirring part of the year in the fastnesses of their 
sublimest mountains, seeing scarcely any strange 
faces, and but few familiar ones, and these always 
the same ; living on friendly terms with their dumb 
herds, so accustomed to privation as to a dream of 
no luxury, and utterly careless of the fate of em- 
pires, or the change of dynasties. Instead of the 
busy curiosity about a traveller's motives and 
objects, in undertaking strange journeys, which is 
more experienced in villages the more remote 
they be, these simple shepherds never evince sur- 
prise, and scarcely seem to have curiosity to gratify. 
Yet far are they from brutish or uncouth ; they 
show a natural shyness of intermeddling with the 
concerns of strangers, and a respect for their cha- 
racter testified by their unofficious care in provid- 
ing and arranging what conveniences they can 
produce. Their hospitality is neither that of osten- 
tation nor of necessity. The give readily what 
they have, and do not encumber you with apologies 
for what they have not. Every traveller will see 
in this description strong opposition to the Swiss 
character as usually displayed ; my remarks are 
confined to my experience in the higher chalets of 
the Alps. Of course I do not mean to state that 
exceptions are not to be met with.” 


The narrative of an expedition of more 
than usual peril and adventure, the passage 
of the Col du Tour, made in 1850, subse- 

penky to the publication of the ‘ Travels in 
the Alps of Savoy,’ is reprinted from the 
author’s ‘ Norway and its Glaciers.’ The 
route was new even to the experienced 
Auguste Balmat, by whom the Professor was 
accompanied. Another guide, Michel Char- 
let, had once, many years before, descended 
on the glacier of Salena, and, aided by his 
recollections, the passage was accomplished, 
the party reaching Orsiéres at 9 p.m., having 
started from the Col de Balme at 8.30 a.m. 
On this occasion Professor Forbes explored a 
part of the chain of Mont Blanc compara- 
tively little known, and obtained valuable ad- 
ditions to his topographical researches. The 
general results of these are given in a map on 
the Mer de Glace and the adjoining district, 
from his surveys in 1842-4-6 and 1850. There 
is also a map of the Pennine chain of the 
Alps, based on Keller’s of 1842, with correc- 
tions. Throughout the volume are numerous 
illustrations and plans from the author’s 
sketches. 








An Account of the Life, Opinions, and Writ- 
ings of Milton. With an Introduction to 
Paradise Lost.’ By Thomas Keightley. 
Chapman and Hall. 

AttHouGH intended chiefly as an introduc- 

tion to Mr. Keightley’s own edition of Mil- 

ton’s poems, this volume is complete in itself, 

and contains matter which will afford pleasure 
to all admirers of the poet and his works. 

The book is divided into four parts, the first 

of which is biographic, the various facts bein 

collected that seem most worthy of sail 
concerning Milton, his family, and his friends. 

The second part is devoted to a statement of 





his opinions, including his religious creed, 
about which new controversy has arisen since 
the discovery of his treatise on ‘ Christian 
Doctrine.’ The third part of the volume 
contains an account of his poetry anterior to 
the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and. selections from hig 
prose writings. An introduction to Milton’s 
great poem concludes the volume, in which 
Mr. Keightley considers that he has given 
everything necessary for its illustration. We 
are not disposed to criticize this part of the 
work, especially as the author intimates that 
much of it was written for his own solace and 
gratification, in the evening of a life, much of 
which had been devoted to the study of 
Milton. Many of the critical remarks and 
literary opinions we therefore pass with in- 
dulgence, while we feel indebted for some of 
the historical and biographical details which 
the editor’s industry + brought to light. 
Of Milton’s personal history nothing new 
could now be reported, but Mr. omg co 
gives acceptable notices of some of his friends 
and contemporaries, especially of those who 
by name or by allusion are embalmed in his 
poetry. From the biographical sketch we 
quote part of what is said of Milton’s personal 
appearance and habits :— 


‘*Tn his person Milton was rather under the 
middle size, well-built, and muscular. ‘ His de: 
portment,’ says Wood, ‘ was affable, and his gait 
erect and manly, bespeaking courage and un- 
dauntedness.’ He was skilled in the use of the 
small sword ; and, though he certainly would not 
have engaged in a duel, he had strength, skill, and 
courage to repel the attack of any adversary. His 
hair, which never fell off, was of a light-brown 
hue, and he wore it parted on his forehead, as is 
represented in his portraits. His eyes were grey, 
and, as the cause of his blindness was internal, 
they suffered nochange of appearance from it. 
His face was oval, and his complexion was so fine 
in his youth that at Cambridge he was, as we are 
told by Aubrey, called the Lady of his College; 
even in his later days his cheeks retained a — 
tinge. He had a fine ear for music, and was we 
skilled in that delightful science; he used to per- 
form on the organ and bass-viol. His voice was 
sweet and musical, and we may presume that his 
singing showed both taste and science, 

‘Richardson gives the following description of 
Milton in his declining years. ‘An ancient clergy- 
man of Dorsetshire, Dr. Wright, found John Mil- 
ton in a small chamber hung with rusty green, 
sitting in an elbow-chair, and dressed neatly in 
black ; pale, but not cadaverous; his hands and 
feet gouty and with chalk-stones. . . . He 
used also to sit in a grey coarse cloth coat, at the 
door of his house near Bunhill-fields, in warm 
sunny weather, to enjoy the fresh air; and so, as 
well as in his room, received the visits of people 
of distinguished parts as well as quality.’ 

‘In his mode of living, Milton, as might be an- 
ticipated, was moderate and temperate. At his 
meals he never took much of wine or any other 
fermented liquor, and he was not fastidious in his 
food ; yet his taste seems to have been delicate and 
refined like his other senses, and he had a prefer- 
ence for such viands as were of an agreeable 
flavour. In his early years he used to sit up late 
at his studies, and perhaps he continued this prac- 
tice while his sight was good; but in his latter 
years he retired every night at nine o'clock, and 
lay till four in summer, till five in winter, and if 
not disposed then to rise, he had some one to sit 
at his bed-side and read to him. When he rose he 
had achapter of the Hebrew Bible read for him, 
and then, with of course the intervention of break- 
fast, studied till twelve. He then dined, took some 
exercise for an hour,—generally in a chair, 
which he used to swing himself,—and afterwards 
played on the organ or the bass-viol, and either 
sang himself or made his wife sing, who, as he 
said, had a good voice but no ear. He then re- 
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sumed his studies till six, from which hour till 
aight he conversed with those who came to visit 
him. He finally took a light supper, smoked a 
pi of tobacco, and drank a glass of water, after 
ich he retired to rest. 

“Thus calmly, thus gently, quietly, and unos- 
tentatiously, glided away the closing days in the 
life of a man who possessed a secret consciousness 
that he had well performed the part assigned him 
on earth ; had well employed the talents committed 
to him ; had achieved a name among the most illus- 
trious of the sons of men, which was to last per- 
haps coevally with the world itself. All these 
cheering thoughts and anticipations were illumed 
and gilded by the light that beamed on his inward 
sense from the future world, in which he was to 
enjoy the fulness of bliss. Surely such a man 
could not have been unhappy, however narrow his 
circumstances, however undutiful his children, 
however disappointed his religious and political 
aspirations. Nor should be omitted in enumera- 
ting the blessings bestowed on this illustrious man, 
his total exemption at all periods of his life from 
the miseries of a dependence on, and solicitation 
of, courts and ministers and the worldly great. 

* * * 


“Two charges have been made against the me- 
mory of Milton,—the one, that he was unkind and 
unjust to his children ; the other, that he attended 
no place of worship, and never appears to have 
had social prayers in his family. We will consider 
the former when we come to speak of his daughters ; 
the latter we will notice in this place. It is but too 
prevalent an opinion that religion consists chiefly 
in a regular attendance at some place of worship, 
and at the bottom of this persuasion there seems to 
bean idea, apparently derived from the language 
of the Old Testament, that God is more in one 
place than in another, or that devotions offered in 
such a place are more acceptable than if offered 
elsewhere. Hence we may see persons who are 80 
deaf as to be unable to hear any part of the service 
most regular attendants at church. Such, how- 
ever, we know could never have been the belief of 
Milton, and therefore he may have regarded his 
blindness as a sufficient excuse for not frequenting 
any place of worship. This and other reasons 
have been assigned by Toland, Newton, and 
others ; but the discovery of his work on ‘Chris- 
tian Doctrine’ enables us to see more clearly into 
the grounds of his not joining himself to any re- 
ligious society. From his opinions as there de- 
veloped, we may discern that he differed in his 
theologic views from every sect then in existence. 
He says, no doubt quoting the well-known passage 
Heb. x. 25, that ‘it is the duty of believers to join 
themselves, if possible, to a church duly consti- 
tuted ;’ but he did not regard any society of Chris- 
tians that he knew of as forming ‘a church duly 
constituted’ in his eyes, and therefore it was not 
possible for him to join any. He further defines 

universal Church as consisting of those who 
seme God through Christ anywhere, and either 
individually or in conjunction with others ; and 
he adds, that those who cannot do this last ‘con- 
veniently or with full satisfaction of conscience,’ 
are not to be supposed not to partake of the bless- 
ings bestowed on the Church. 

‘As to his not having social prayer in his: 
family, this, we think, may be elucidated by the 
Temark he makes respecting our Lord, who, he 
says, “appears seldom to have prayed in conjunc- 
tion with his disciples, or even in their presence, 
but either wholly alone or at some distance from 
them. This was probably the model which he set 
before himself, and he may have deemed it suffi- 
cient to give his family an example of true and 
tational devotion. He commenced every day with 
the reading of the Scriptures, and spent some time 
in silent and serious meditation thereon, saying 
thus, as it were, to those around him, ‘Go and do 
thou likewise.’ 
impress his own 
must have been 
to the rites of 


He did not seek apparently to 
peculiar views on his family. He 
married to his last wife according 
the Church of England, and it is 
frequented some place of 


very probable that she 





society. To judge by one of the interrogatories 
put to the witnesses in the case of his will, and 
probably suggested by the malicious Mary Milton, 


his daughters were regular in their attendance at 
church,” 


In one of the notes to the life, Mr. Keight- 
ley gives all the authorities for the biographi- 
cal statements and documents, which will be 
useful for future reference :— 


‘*Milton’s own Latin poems supply a few inci- 
dents of his life; and in his ‘ Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus’ and his ‘ Defensio Secunda,’ he has fur- 
nished us with several interesting circumstances of 
his early life and his travels on the Continent. 
From his Latin letters also a few particulars may 
be gleaned. 

**John Aubrey, the celebrated antiquary, who 
was personally acquainted with Milton, left in 
manuscript several circumstances relating to the 
biography of the poet. These furnished materials 
to Wood for his account of Milton in the ‘Athenee 
Oxonienses,’ and they have been published in the 
present century. 

«* Edward Phillips, the poet’s youngest nephew, 
when publishing a translation of his uncle’s Latin 
Epistles in 1694, prefixed to it an account of his 
life. This, though more brief than were to be de- 
sired, is extremely interesting, and is valuable as 
being the work of one so intimately connected with 
its subject. But we must recollect that it was 
probably written from memory only, more than 
twenty years after the death of the poet, and nearly 
half a century from the time that Phillips had been 
residing in his house. It may therefore not be 
free from error. 

“Tn 1698, four years after Phillips, John 
Toland, the well-known deistic writer, prefixed a 
Life to the folio edition of Milton’s prose works. 
It is written in a grave and manly tone, and fur- 
nishes some additional particulars. His account 
of his materials is as follows :—‘I heard some par- 
ticulars from a person that had once been his 
amanuensis, which were confirmed to me by his 
daughter, now dwelling in London, and by a letter 
written to me, at my desire, by his last wife, who 
is still alive. I perused the papers of one of his 
nephews, learned what I could in discourse with 
the other, and lastly, consulted such of his ac- 
quaintance as, after the best inquiry, I was able 
to discover.’ It may surprise one after this to 
find the Life so meagre as it is; but the truth is, 
biography is an art, and those who do not possess it 
are unable to make a proper use of the. materials 
which may be at their disposal. 

‘‘In 1725, Elijah Fenton prefixed an elegant 
sketch of Milton’s Life to an edition of his poems ; 
but it contained nothing that was not previously 
known. 

“ Jonathan Richardson, the painter, published 
in 1734—in conjunction with his son, who pos- 
sessed the learning in which he was himself defi- 
cient—‘ Notes on Milton,’ to which he prefixed a 
Life, containing a few particulars not to be found 
in those of Toland or Phillips, and which he had 
obtained from Pope, or from the poet’s grand- 
daughter. 

“The learned and laborious Dr. Thomas Birch, 
edited in 1738 a new edition of the prose works ; 
and in the Life which he prefixed to it, his re- 
searches enabled him to add several interesting 
particulars. He was the first to direct attention 
to what is called the Cambridge Manuscript of 
Comus and some of the other poems. 

‘¢ Newton’s edition of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
appeared first in 1749. The Life is tamely but 
impartially written, and contains hardly any ad- 
ditional matter. 

“The ‘Life of Milton’ has since been written 
by the vigorous but strongly-prejudiced Johnson, 
the tame and super-elegant Hayley, the dry and 
ponderous Todd, the impetuous an violent Sym- 
mons, the just, moderate, and elegant Mitford, 
and others ; but of necessity rg been add little 
to the previous stock. Thomas Warton had, how- 








Worship, as she died a 


member of the Baptist 


Doctors’ Commons, Milton’s Nuncupative Will 
and the Depositions connected with it, which fur- 
nish some very interesting particulars respecting 
the domestic life of the poet in his latter years. 
Early in the present century, Mr. Lemon dis- 
covered in the State Paper Office various docu- 
ments relating to the Powell family, and also made 
extracts from the Orders of Council during the 
time of Milton’s secretaryship, all of which ap- 
peared for the first time in 1809, in Todd’s second 
edition of the Poetical Works. Finally, in 1823, 
the researches of Mr. Lemon brought to light the 
long-lost ‘De Doctrina Christiana,’ and some 
documents connected with it, which will be found 
in the Bishop of Winchester’s ‘ Preliminary Obser- 
vations,’ and in the later editions of Todd’s ‘Milton.’ 
Additional particulars relating to Milton and his 
family have been discovered by Mr. Hunter, and 
published by him in his tract entitled ‘ Milton.’ 
“For our account of Milton’s family and friends, 
we have been chiefly indebted to Warton in his 
edition of the ‘Minor Poems,’ and to Godwin’s 
‘Lives of Edward and John Phillips.’” 


Mr. Keightley announces in the preface to 
this volume, that his annotated edition of 
Milton’s Poems is now ready for the press. 
We are not sorry to find it added that the 
notes will occupy but a third of the space of 
those in Todd’s edition, into which wheat and 
chaff are gathered with equal care. 








My Travels ; or, an Unsentimental Journey 
through France, Switzerland, and Italy. 
By Capt. Chamier, R.N. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Amone the lively spirits who are wont, at 
somewhat distant intervals, to throw a gleam 
of sun-light over the well-worn path of travel- 
literature, there are few more weleome writers 
than Capt. Chamier. Formerly his path was 
in the great waters,and many a merry picture 
has his pen drawn of sailor-life long, long 
ago. For the last few years he has been 
sporting upon land, first amid the revolu- 
tionary scenes of Paris, and then in Switzer- 
land and Italy, and now he comes before us, 
‘hale and hearty,’ to give an account of his 
travels. His book is lees apropos at 
the present season, and we can assure those 
who are preparing for their several tours, that 
the lively Captain will prove a most service- 
able and amusing guide to them. His as- 
cent of the Jungfrau is thus pleasantly 
related :— 

‘‘We were six of us, three ladies and three 
gentlemen—armed, of course, with Alpinestocks 
and a travelling-case, blue veils, wide-awakes, 
shooting jackets, thick boots, two chaises & porteur, 
and two horses; as for the guides, or their names, 
their numbers have long since faded from my me- 
mory ; but we had as many camp followers as an 
army—every one seeming to employ himself in 
carrying the least possible amount of weight, but 
still to be attached to the company. Each horse 
had two bridle knights, and a fellow with a pair of 
legs which would have done honour to some of the 
stone saints at St. Peter’s, burthened himself with 
either a light coat or an umbrella. I always con- 
sidered it a fortunate event for my salvation that 
I could not swear in Swiss—or a vast amount of 
oaths would have been recorded against me on that 
same 19th of August. 

‘Turning to the left by the small church, we 
soon begun the ascent, and very shortly followed 
Lord Byron’s example, and took off my coat: 
what a miserable, winding, pg foes igre | road or 
pathway it is—but painful as it was, and ru 
and neglected as it has often been, it was 
from the nuisance of beggars ; from Lauterbrunner 
to the Staubbach seems the surest harvest for the 
inventors of amusement or the solicitors of charity 
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planks to cross rivulets, offering flowers or toys for 
sale, and holding out the itching palm, the traveller 
has enough of that society for the diffusion of men- 
dicancy before he ascends the side of the valley, by 
which he is to escape the annoyance. 

“The ladies in the chaise & porteur had the best 
of it, if they could only have believed so; but as 
we toiled up the road, and the precipice below 
looked more appalling, fright began to require as- 
surance. This was only tobe done by means of the 
travelling-case, which contained sherry, brandy, 
cold fowl, bread, &c.; the case being one of those 
dirt-cheap purchases only costing five pounds, and 
which came fresh from the manufacturer to the ven- 
dor for half that sum. 

«* © What is the halt for?’ inquired an officer 
who had gone through half the jungles of India. 

“‘*«T have such a sinking,’ replied one of the 
ladies, whose face was particularly well shut out 
from all view, by means of an ugly and a double 
blue veil. 

*«*« What's to be done for this sinking?’ 

«The travelling-case ;) she hesitated to pro- 
nounce the word ‘sherry.’ Now in our suite was a 
French lady’s-maid, who hearing the summons, 
called out to her husband, who bore this precious 
affair: ‘Lowe, apportez le Sinking-Case.’? From 
that moment, all through Italy, over Alps and 
Apennines, en route or at home, this elegant toy 
went by the name of the ‘ Sinking Case’—and it 
merited its appellation, for at every two hundred 
yards it sunk in value in regard to its contents. 

“ Revived by the stimulant, which seemed by 
no means disregarded by men or women, we pur- 
sued our ascent. There is no greater mistake than 
eating or drinking when undergoing fatigue. I 
never yet knew this remark to fail—‘ The first who 
drinks will be the first done.’ The guides cannot 
resist the allurements of a sinking-case ; but I have 
remarked them when they required to moisten the 
heated dryness of their mouths, plunging their 
faces into water, but never swallowing it. 

“The summit nearly gained, some of the party 
could not resist the mountain strawberry and fresh 
cream which was kept in the shade, and in its 
coolness became the more inviting. I passed on- 
wards by myself, following three German students ; 
but seeing them turn to the left, I continued the 
road, which wound through wood and brake, but 
which was evidently leading downwards instead of 
upwards. I had proceeded at least a mile, when 
the shrill voice of a girl, about six years of age, 
attracted my attention. She was waving to me; 
at first, as I saw she was near a hut, I thought it 
was an invitation to strawberries and cream, and 
turned to pursue my route ; but again she screamed 
and ran towards me ; upon which I turned. She 
told me I was going down in the valley again, and 
showed me, far, far above me, on the sloping downs, 
plenty of other travellers pursuing the route I 
ought to have taken ; and I had, for my self-suffi- 
ciency, the pleasure of increasing my walk at least 
another mile. 

“T arrived at last in the vicinity of the mountain 
inn, the Hétel de la Jungfrau, and there, throwing 
myself on the grass directly opposite the huge 
mountain, which rises above the valley 11,000 feet, 
and 13,718 above the level of the sea, being flanked 
by others, such as the Dent d’Argent (‘ shining like 
truth,’ as Byron says), the Wetterhofn, Great 
and Little Giant, &c. The position which I had 
chosen to rest my limbs and to study the avalanches, 
was 5350 feet above the valley.” 


Capt. Chamier’s view of Pompeii is truly 
that of a sailor :— 

** But what is there new under the sun? Only 
railroads and electric telegraphs, steam-ships and 
chloroform ; and these four have annihilated time 
and space, and saved man from the dreadful pains 
of torture and suspense. 

“Walk carefully through Pompeii and find one 
mark of a chimney !—no such thing exists; and 
yet the baker’s oven is there, and on his loaf his 
name; the formation of the oven is just the same 
as is used now, but the smoke escaped differently. 
You are shown kitchens, but there is not a chim- 


ney. You have panes of glass left in the windows ; 
you can trace every thing, and yet how were the 
splendid feasts prepared, of which the modern 
alderman might envy Lucullus ? 

‘*A grave, sedate kind of philosophic member 
of the good-feeding society, after mature delibera- 
tion, decided that the dinners were all cold, but I 
presume they were not all raw; besides the kit- 
chens are such desperate holes. I dined in Sal- 
lust’s house, in the learned man’s regular salle & 
manger ; the flowers were missing which formerly 
adorned the terrace, but down the aperture in which 
formerly the table was fixed, I carefully placed 
some chicken bones; and after another two thou- 
sand years, and after another eruption, these may 
puzzle the antiquarian. 

“Tt is not permitted to eat even, when walking 
in the streets of Pompeii, without an order, neither 
are you allowed to ride a mule through this desola- 
tion without permission; with that, you may 
select your house of accommodation; Sallust’s, 
Diomede’s, or where Vice was rampant, as may 
be proved by observation ; or you may run the 
chance of breaking your neck from the insecure 
pavement on which the surest-footed animal may 
walk. The reason for this severity and inconve- 
nience arose from the frequent acts of destruction 
practised more frequently by the English and Ame- 
rican than by any other people. It was acommon 
practice, my guides informed me, for I visited 
Pompeii many and many a time, for strangers to eat 
in the different houses, in different rooms—and 
invariably some painting disappeared, or some wall 
wasinjured ; toavoid that, the strictest orders were 
given that none but those having permission could 
eat in the streets or houses. I have seen a family 
obliged to go outside the walls, before they were 
allowed to demolish even a biscuit. 

“Tf any dilapidation does occur, the government 
know where to look for the offender, especially if he 
happened to eat where the mischief was created. 
That foolish plan of breaking off a piece of stucco 
here, or spoiling some mosaic there, still exists, 
and I wish I could conscientiously say that my 
party were entirely innocent. I was shown a whole 
and most exquisite figure, stolen from the walls of 
the baths; ‘and,’ said the excited possessor, ‘if I 
could only prove that this came from where it did 
come, I could get fifty pounds for it to-morrow.’ 
The guides are constantly on the alert, and there 
are soldiers to watch the guides; but with all their 
surveillance, some quick girl—for girls are always 
the most curious, and consequently the most mis- 
cheivous—contrives to ‘pocket a treasure.’ 

‘*The Romans of former days never could have 
gone out to dinner in their carriages: there is no 
street in Pompeii where two carriages or carts 
could have passed ; but the wear of the pavement 
p oves that things on wheels did pass. This must 
have been of peculiar construction to have passed 
from one street to the other, for the streets are at 
right angles, and at every angle there is a huge 
stone, which makes a bridge for the pedestrian ; 
and if you carefully examine these bridges, you 
will see that it was not possible for two carriages, 
the size of a barrow on two wheels, to have passed ; 
and you will be much puzzled to find out how any 
carriage turned the corners: there is no vehicle in 
the Museum to clear up the difficulty. The street 
leading to the Forum was barred as effectually as 
the Lord Mayor could do it; and no carriage ever 
passed through that street, although it was the 
broadest in Pompeii. There is no mark of a wheel 
here. 

‘* Standing in this abode of silence and desola- 
tion, in comparison with which a narrow street in 
London on a Sunday is an animation, there comes 
over the mind a certain melancholy, which even 
the strangeness of the scene cannot enliven. The 
eye wanders over low, roofless buildings, over 
pavement worn by human and animal feet, but 
not a soul is to be seen, not a voice to be heard; 
there is such an awful death-like stillness, that the 
mind shrinks into itself, and a gloomy feeling of 
awe overpowers it. The streets are the same; 
there is nothing to change the current of the 
thought, it is all desolation. The water which 











bubbled in its fountains has long since ceased; 
and much as the inquisitive eye may brighten at a 
new mosaic, or a stranger sign, to indicate the 
once forbidden calling of the house, the animation 
of the moment is soon stilled by the monotony and 
the quiet. 

“ Nobody can describe Pompeii, not even Gell; 
and it is better to enliven it, as Dumas has done, 
by an imaginary fable, than seriously to attempt 
its description. The language would take the hue 
and character of the place, and the reader would, 
on awakening, thank his stars that sleep could be 
procured without opium ; but with all this, I pity 
the traveller who passes it by unseen, or with the 
modern eagerness to have done a sight, hurry 
through the ruins of this once great city, in order 
to catch the first train from Castellamare, or save 
the soup from being cold. To a reflective mind 
the scene is great and awful ; to the frivolous, it is 
dull and monotonous ; to the wise, it is the tomb 
of grandeur and splendour ; to the fool, it is buta 
pack of old walls and rubbish ; and to the man 
who is neither one nor the other of the above, it is 
a strange proof that after so long a lapse of time 
so little has been improved. Nay, it is before 
Naples now even in its trottoirs, for almost all the 
streets of Pompeii have this safeguard, whereas in 
Naples, although the pavement there is without a 
rival in the world, the foot-passenger will find no 
security; but in the Toledo, the Strada St. Bri- 
gida, and Strada St. Giacomo, all the rest, even 
the splendid Chiaja, although a road is made for 
those who ride, independent of the carriage road, 
there is no trottoir for those who walk. 

‘*Every one, wise or fool, gentle or simple, 
must be struck with admiration and wonder at the 
Forums of Pompeii, for here they are better 
brought before the eye than at Rome. They were 
giants in those days; but after the grandeur of 
their theatres and amphitheatres, and the immen- 
sity of their proportions, the smallness of the 
houses, the narrowness of the streets, and the in- 
convenience of the arrangements, the traveller is 
perplexed which most to admire or despise. 

“Tt seems as if all their wealth had been 
squandered upon outside show and amusements. 
A man of one hundred pounds per annum would 
shrink away in disgust from the best bed-room of 
all Pompeii. It is evident light and air formed no 


part of a Roman dormitory; the beds must have 


been as short and as small as in a German village, 
and there is only one double bed-room in the whole 
city. It is remarked by Bell that the Romans, 
even in their zenith and in their most polished 
state, were a people who knew no domestic, no 
polite, no refined pleasures; they conquered to 
enjoy, and enjoyed without control. uy 

‘All travellers delight in some eccentricities; 
so, after measuring my length on the floor of the 
Vestal’s sleeping-room, I drew up my party on 
the stage of the theatre at Herculaneum, and we 
managed a quintette without even the statues of 
the Balbi to interfere with our music. I flatter 
myself there is something original since the erup- 
tion in the latter—very few have sung at the Her- 
culaneum Theatre.” : 

Capt. Chamier visited Rome, but the chief 
portion of his time was spent at Naples and 
the two Sicilies. His journal contains an 1n- 
fusion of small talk that might as well have 
been omitted, but on the whole it is spirited 
and entertaining. 








NOTICES. 


The War: from the Landing at Gallipoli to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. By W. H. Russell. 
Routledge and Co. 

Tas volume contains the well-known letters of 

‘The Times’ Correspondent from the seat of war 

in the East. They are reprinted without the 

author’s revision, as they originally appeared, ex- 
cept a few omissions and some slight alterations. 

Of the graphic power and elaborate detail of Mr. 

Russell’s correspondence, it would be out of place 

now to express any opinion. Some of the letiers 
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from the Crimea, such as the narrative of the 
disastrous charge at Balaklava, and the memorable 
battle of Inkermann, are masterpieces of descrip- 
tive writing. 
fact has sometimes been made secondary to rheto- 
rical effect. In regard to some of the details of 
the state of matters before Sebastopol, this has 
undoubtedly been the case. 
ratitude is owing to Mr. Russell for his faithful 
and fearless exposure of some of the results of the 
neglect and mismanagement of the conduct of the 
war by the home authorities. ‘The Times’ news- 
per has taken to itself an unwarrantable amount 
of credit for the services rendered in this matter. 
Much good, it must be admitted, has been accom- 
plished, in consequence of the publicity given to 
authentic reports through its columns. But this 
was the least that could be done by a journal 
which had helped materially to bring upon the 
country the calamities which it described. It was 
‘The Times,’ as the leading organ of the press, 
which hurried the feeble and wavering Government 
into the Crimean expedition, without sufficient 
knowledge of the place, and with inadequate pre- 
tion for its capture. It was ‘The Times’ 
which previously had bullied the Ministry, anxious 
to gain public favour, into the appointment of 
Lord Hardinge as successor to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, instead of Lord Raglan, who was far 
better qualified for the business duties of Com- 
mander-in-chief at home, and thus led to his being 
sent to the East at a time of life when he was un- 
equal to active and energetic service. It was 
‘The Times’ which, through its being under the 
influence of certain great capitalists involved in 
financial affairs at Vienna, deluded this country 
with the treacherous alliance of Austria. ‘The 
Times’ has throughout the war irritated the Ame- 
ricans, maligned the Italians, discouraged the 
Poles, and done all in its power to alienate the 
Hungarians, the noblest people of Europe, with a 
warlike population twice that of England in the 
great war of Chatham. To claim merit now for 
saving the remains of the army before Sebastopol, 
is what might be done by those who first scuttled a 
ship, and then boasted how many lives they saved 
from the wreck. 


Additional Speeches, Addresses, and Occasional 
Sermons. By Theodore Parker. ‘Triibner and 
Co., London ; Little, Brown, and Co., Boston. 

Somx of the opinions of Theodore Parker, political 

as well as theological, we are far from approving, 

but we cannot withhold our admiration of his gene- 
rous boldness and fervid eloquence in behalf of the 
oppressed African race. Among the speeches 
collected in these volumes are those delivered 
against the nefarious Fugitive Slave Act, the Ne- 
braska Act, and other measures by which the sys- 
tem of slavery was sought to be more thoroughly 
fixed in America. In one of the addresses a sad 
sketch is given of the last days of poor Daniel 
Webster, who, in order to bid for the Presidency, 
belied all his early professions, became the advocate 
of the fugitive slave bill, and died broken-hearted 
and the victim of remorse, on failing to obtain the 
object of ambition for which he had sacrificed his 
conscience and his fair name. ‘The orator of 

Plymouth Rock became the advocate of slavery ; 

the hero of Bunker Hill put chains around Boston 

Court House ; the applauder of Adams and Jeffer- 

son was a tool of the slave-holder, and the asso- 

ciate of the kidnapper. For two years he lived 
with that rabble rout for company, his name the 
boast of every vilest thing. 


*O how unlike the place from whence he fell !’” 


Atlength the time came for the expected reward 
of his prostitution of talent and his political apos- 
tacy. At the Baltimore Convention, of 293 dele- 
gates who assembled to nominate a candidate for 
the Presidency, only 32 gave him their votes! 
Even the slave-holders and kidnappers despised in- 
consistency. Poor Daniel Webster, the Judas of 
American liberty, slunk into private life, and soon 
after died, a disappointed and degraded man! 

lore Parker's Discourse on his Death caused 


It is to be feared that accuracy of 


But a deep debt of 


written with great power, and it sets forth all the 
noble qualities, as well as the faults, of the great 
statesman, while his fall, through ambition, is 
mourned over with generous pity. 
Mammon's Marriage. A Poem in Two Cantos. 
By J. G. H. Saunders and Otley. 
Tue tenor of this poem may almost be anticipated 
from its title. A poet is pretty sure to take the 
romantic rather than the practical side of such a 
subject; and so in ‘Mammon’s Marriage’ the 
tyranny is denounced by which ‘‘unwilling maidens 
are sacrificed on the chief altar of Vanity Fair— 
Matrimony.” It is absurd to put the blame of this 
wholly, or even chiefly, on parents, whose duty it 
is to take prudential views of the matter. Except- 
ing in the very young, either in years or wisdom, 
every woman has her price. Of course it is only 
a general expression of the influence of worldly 
advantages in the compound feelings which form 
matrimonial love, just as Walpole’s saying, that 
‘every man has his price,” did not include honest 
patriots like ‘‘downright Shippen.” The tale of 
‘Mammon’s Marriage’ describes an instance of the 
too common results of a match made for interest, 
and with a tragical ending. We quote the ap- 
pended moral of the tale, L’Envoi :— 
“Go, fathers of the iron breast, 
Earth’s wealthy sons pursuing, 
Consign not children once carest, 
To like abyss of ruin. 
Go, sell your houses and your lands 
(Yourselves such commerce harms), 
But barter not to Mammon’s bands, 
A daughter’s sacred charms, 
* * * x 
“ Ah, well-a-day! baronial feats of glory 
Romantic tournaments of ‘knightly worth,’ 
Are legend myths of medieval story— 
With witchcraft vanished this material earth; 
Our modern lords—no Warwicks in their birth— 
Create gaunt Mammon Hierarch of Baal, 
He lures Eve’s virgins to the rich man’s hearth, 
He gives the hand, although the heart may quail, 
Man is as in the past—a moral for my tale.” 
The poem is in the metrical style of Scott’s lays, 
of whose poetical works thewriter is an admirer or 
imitator, as will be seen in these lines from the 
description of the bride’s father :— . 
“Where Otho in his pomp of power, 
Again his vaunting serfs would cower, 
And fawn upon their lord, 
The conqu’ror, gliding in the van 
Of triumph, is a Godlike man, 
Detested, yet adored. 
Eternal evergreens decreed 
To him who launches—to succeed— 
Upon Ambition’s wave; 
But if the whirling eddies sweep 
The daunted swimmer to the deep 
Unfathomable grave, 
He is the Lucifer of men, 
The Saturn of historic pen.” 
Lectures on English Literature, from Chaucer to 
Tennyson. By Henry Reed. Triibner and Co., 
London ; Parry and Macmillan, Philadelphia. 
THIS is a posthumous publication, edited by the 
author’s brother, who prefixes a brief biographical 
memoir. The lectures were delivered in different 
courses at the University of Pennsylvania. Ame- 
rican students could not have listened to a more 
judicious and genial expositor of English literature 
than Mr. Reed. Of the standard writers common 
to both countries he gives sufficient historical and 
biographical sketches, and the critical and descrip- 
tive comments are sensible, ingenious, and inde- 
pendent. Most of the lectures treat of English 
literature in chronological order, but separate 
chapters are devoted to some departments, such as 
on ‘ tragic and elegiac poetry,’ ‘the literature of 
wit and humour,’ and ‘the literature of letter 
writing.’ 
The Pleasures of Hope. By Thomas Campbell. 
Illustrated by Birket Foster, George Thomas, 
and Harrison Weir. 8S. Low, Son, and Co. 
THE names on the title-page of this volume render 
any formal recommendation of it unnecessary. 
Suffice it to say that these artists have illustrated 
in their best style many of the finest passages in 
Campbell's noble poem. The designs are executed 
by some of the most skilful wood-engravers of the 
day. There are twenty-five engravings. It is one 
of the most beautifully illustrated volumes that 





great sensation throughout the Union. It is 





modern typography and art have produced, 


SUMMARY. 


A COMPANION volume to ‘Hardwicke’s Shilling 
Peerage is published, Hardwicke’s Shilling Baro- 
netcy and Knightage, compiled by Edward Wal- 
ford, Esq., M.A., honorary member of the Genealo- 
gical Society (Hardwicke), containing alphabetical 
lists of the British baronets and knights, with dates 
of creation of the titles, short biographical notices 
of the present holders, and miscellaneous informa- 
tion usual in such publications. The work has 
been prepared with much care, and is a convenient 
and accurate as well as a cheap book of reference. 
Those who intend to visit Paris during the time 
of the Exhibition will find every needful informa- 
tion in Stanford’s New Guide to Paris and the 
Paris Exhibition (E. Stanford), containing in- 
structions as to passports and other preparations 
for the journey, the different routes, hotels, con- 
veyances, money, and other matters useful for 
every visitor, with descriptive and historical no- 
tices of the city, and its public buildings and ob- 
jects of interest. The analysis of the contents of 
the Exposition in the Champs Elysées adds to the 
completeness of tae volume, which will be found 
quite sufficient for those who intend only to remain 
a short time in the capital. A very good map of 
Paris is appended to the volume, and also a map 
of the routes, and a view of the Palais d’ Industrie. 
On the erection of Improved Dwelling- Houses for 
the Humbler and other Classes in Cities, a tract by 
Mr. William Chambers (W. and R. Chambers), 
gives descriptive details, with plans, of the system 
in general use in Scottish towns. On the simple 
principle of associated means, a wonderful increase 
of comfort and of economy might be secured by the 
extension of the Scottish plan in London, New 
York, and other large seats of population. The 
miserable little brick hovels that cover acres of 
ground, as seen from the Blackwall, South- 
Eastern, or South-Western railways, afford no 
adequate accommodation to the dwellers in pro- 
portion to the land they occupy. For every house 
there is the separate expense of stair and roof, 
while the wooden fittings and slender division 
walls are never meant to be more substantial than 
to last for the short time the land-lease may have 
to run. In the model lodging-houses recently 
built in different parishes, are seen the advantages 
of combination for domestic economy and con- 
venience. Here are roomy apartments, spacious 
passages, ample supply of water, and all the ad- 
vantages of buildings occupied by wealthier classes. 
The only objection is the want of privacy which 
leads the Englishman to have his own house, how- 
ever humble, as his castle. By the Scottish plan 
of building lofty tenements, consisting of succes- 
sive stories, with a common staircase and street 
door, but with inner doors on the stair for each 
dwelling, there is the privacy of a separate house, 
with the advantages of healthier and safer archi- 
tecture for the whole. The various arrangements 
for constructing and maintaining these dwelling- 
houses are given with great minuteness and clear- 
ness by Mr. Chambers, and his tract deserves the 
attention,” not only of capitalists, architects, and 
builders, but of clergymen, physicians, and all who 
are interested either in the physical or moral well- 
being of the humbler classes of London and other 
great cities. 
One of the unsuccessful competitors for the Bur- 
nett prizes, the Rev. Patrick Booth, M.A., pub- 
lishes an essay On the Existence and Attributes of 
God (Paton and Ritchie, Edinburgh; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co., London), in which the mental 
and moral arguments are discussed with much 
ability, less attention being paid to the proofs of 
design from cosmical arrangement or physical phe- 
nomena, the illustrations of which are more frequent 
in treatises on natural theology. 
Dr. Robert Bigsby, author of a recent pamphlet 
on the suggested establishment of a national order 
of merit, publishes (Whitfield) Observations on the 
Proposed Expediency of Founding a National In- 
stitution in Honour of Literature. 
The second edition of A Great Grandfather’s 
Address, by an octogenarian (Matchett and 
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Stevenson, Norwich), presents in somewhat un- 
couth rhyme the author's opinions on public 
events of the times, the dangers of popery forming 
a prominent feature in the descriptions and warn- 
ings of the address, 
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THE ANGELS’ CALL. 


To the green grave newly made, 
Sisters come! 
To the churchyard where she’s laid, 
Sisters come! 
When the ninth day downward dips 
Will the spirit leave her lips ;— 
Bear her home: 
Earth and shroud may then be spared, — 
Angels have her house prepared;— 
Bear her home! 


She was lovelier than the morn, 
Sisters come! 

Purer than a flower new born, 
Sisters come! 

All who saw her ne’er could part 

Till her image fill’d their heart, — 
Bear her home! 

Never Death kiss’d maiden’s eyes 

Fitter for Our Father's skies,— 
Bear her home! 


There is grief with her to part; 
Sisters come! 

Anguish in the father’s heart ;— 
Sisters come! 

Teach the mourner’s faith to rise 

To that mansion in the skies, 
Where she’s gone; 

Teach the father’s lips to say, 

*Mid the tears that must have way, 
Thy will be done! 

CHARLES SWAIN, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. « 


Dvgine the session of parliament now drawing to 
a close, little advance has been made towards the 
establishment of any national system of édication. 
The subject has, however, been submitted to 
‘“* wholesome ventilation,” as Edmund Burke used 
to say, in repeated debates, and the advocates of 
conflicting systems are beginning to understand 
each other better. The great difficulty lies now 
in the jealousy of ecclesiastical parties. It was 
this which led Lord Brougham, after his long 
labours in the cause, to declare some years since 
that he had given up in despair all attempts to 
frame a national plan of education. The only 
other Oe ey obstacle lay in the opposition of 
the friends of the voluntary system, ably repre- 
sented by Mr. Bairies of Leeds, Mr. Miall, and 
others, who object to all grants of public money 
for the purpose. But the hostility of this section 
of public men has much abated, and aii over- 
whelming weight of Ni ay~ both in and out of 
parliament, sanctions the interference of thé State 





for educational objects. The great point of diffi- 
culty now lies in the question, how far the schools 
of the country ought to be under the direct con- 
trol of the Church ; whether they ought to form 
part of the civil or of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments of the nation. It was this which formed 
the chief object of discussion on the Scottish Edu- 
cation Bill, which proposed to remove much of the 
control over the schools in that part of the island 
from the Established Church, and to vest it in 
trustees appointed by Government and by local 
ratepayers. Whatever might be the result of this 
as regards ecclesiastical matters, we are persuaded 
that no detriment would have resulted to religious 
teaching, the security for which would be as great 
in the hands of the people at large and the parents 
of youth, as with any official superintendents. At 
the same time it is reasonable to maintain, that in 
all schools wholly supported by government, pro- 
vision should be made for religious instruction 
being given according to the principles of those 
Churches which are the recognised State estab- 
lishments for this purpose. 

Meanwhile, in the abeyance of any general 
scheme of national education, it is most gratifying 
to find that real progress is steadily being made, 
and that government aid is granted with extreme 
liberality. A vote of 381,921/., for educational 
purposes in England, was passed last week by the 
House of Commons, for the current year, and 
215,2007. for education in Ireland. A large pro- 
portion of this amount is given conditionally in aid 
of local and voluntary efforts, so that the sum 
annually raised throughout the country cannot be 
far short of 1,500,000/., besides the large amounts 
contributed for schools not receiving any public aid, 
and the revenues of institutions already endowed, 
or supported by the fees of the pupils. Really the 
accounts of deficiency of education have been much 
exaggerated ; the startling statistics adduced by 
magistrates, prison-inspectors, and other officials, 
referring almost wholly to certain classes of society, 
about the propriety of public interference in behalf 
of which there ought to be no diversity of opinion. 
With regard to the children of paupers, juvenile 
criminals, and the neglected families of the poor 
districts in large towns, there is a loud call for the 
more efficient interference of the State. But this 
might be obtained through special schools attached 
to workhouses, to prisons, and to charitable insti- 
tutions, and that class.of educational establish- 
ments generally included under the objectionable 
name of ‘ragged schools,’ If we deduct the juve- 
nile population belonging to this well-defined 
sphere, it will be found that gross exaggerations 
appear in the statistical accounts of the deficient 
education of the people of England. This recon- 
ciles us to the delay in any national system being 
established, by which all classes would be mixed 
up in the uniformity of a compulsory system, alien 
from the habits and feelings of the English people, 
and destructive of the spirit of self-reliance and 
independence which honourably mark the national 
character. The defect of the strictly voluntary 
system, either in regard to churches or schools, is, 
that the very poorest districts are likely to be neg- 
lected, the alms of the benevolent only affording 
a partial and uncertain remedy. We would have 
the Government liberally provide for the instruc- 
tion of the really poor and neglected population, 
by the special schools already alluded to. With 
regard to the country at large, and the classes 
above the helpless poor, we question much whether 
evil rather than good would not result from greater 
interference with voluntary efforts, except in the 
way now happily established—by grants in aid 

ing to well-defined regulations, under the 
supervision of official inspectors. The plan is 
working well, and is capable of being improved 
and extended, according to enlarged experience 
and mature consideration. In moving the grant 
for the present year, Sir George Grey, the Home 
gen gave a most satisfactory statement of 
the application of the money voted last session :— 

“The estimate was divided into twelve heads; 
the principal of which he proposed to explain, 
showing thé results of thé appropriation of the 





Parliamentary grant of last year. The first item 
was for buildings, 70,000/., while that of last year 
was only 61,0002. Between 1833 and the end of 
1854, 4514 schools had been erected, enlarged, or 
improved by the aid of the Parliamentary grant, 
700,000 scholars had been provided with additional 
or improved school accommodation. A number 
of schools, approaching to one-third of the total 
number of public schools returned by the Registrar. 
General in the census of 1851, had been erected or 
improved by the aid of this grant in the course of 
twenty years. During the past year the number 
of schools so erected or improved was 262, ata 
cost of 198,2792., of which 60,0897. was provided 
from the Parliamentary grant, so that the amount 
voluntarily subscribed was 138,1897. The second 
item included a grant for the purchase of books 
and maps of 4000l., while that of last year was 
17827. 15s. 4d. Grants for this purpose were 
first offered in 1847, and up to the end of 1854 the 
number of applications complied with was 5240, 
and the total expenditure in seven years amounted 
to 57,2811., out of which 15,0002. was provided 
from the Government grant. Several of the next 
items might be comprised under one general head. 
First came the grants for stipends of pupil teachers 
and gratuities to schoolmasters and mistresses 
instructing them, amounting to 145,000/. There 
were then the capitation grants, by which, under 
the minute of the 2nd of April, 18538, schools in 
the poorer parts of the country received special aid 
on certain conditions, in proportion to the number 
of scholars attending. These amounted to 12,0001, 
but the Committee of Council had recently decided 
that this special aid should be extended, not only 
to rural districts, but to those large and populous 
urban districts in which, from the poverty of the 
inhabitants, it was difficult to raise contributions, 
This decision had increased the sum_ expended 
under this head by 15,000/., with regard to which 
there was a supplemental estimate, so that the 
capitation grants amounted altogether to 27,0001 
The grants in augmentation of certificated school 
masters and mistresses were 47,0001.; and the 
grants to assistant teachers 45007. The number 
of pupil teachers, or apprentices, at the end of 
1854, was 7596, showing a progressive increase 
during the last four years. At the end of 1851 
the number was only 5607; in 1852, 6180; mn 
1853, 6912; and in 1854, 7596. Each of these 
pupil teachers was engaged for five years, during 
which period, while learning his future profession, 
he superseded the former monitorial agency by the 
assistance he rendered the schoolmaster. 759 
apprentices thus employed represented about 
300,000 scholars under this improved instruction, 
and the testimony of inspectors and school man 
agers was unanimous in acknowledgment of the 
services and good conduct of this class of persons. 
A return moved for by the hon. member for Staf: 
fordshire (Mr. Adderley) showed what number of 
these pupil teachers might be reasonably expected 
to‘ _ their way into schools; and from this t 
appéared that the total number of pupil teachers 
who! had been entered as apprentices under the 
minutes of 1846 up to the 31st of December, 1854, 
was 12,474, of whom only 694 were neither now 
in training colleges nor engaged as assistant teach 
ers. But the education of these pupil teachers 
did not end here. One important item in the est 
mate was for grants to training schools, amounting, 
exclusive of Kneller-hall, to about 50,0000. There 
were 38 such training schools—22 for schoolmaster, 
and 16 for mistresses, erected at a cost of about 
300,0002., and maintained at an annual outlay 
about 60,0002., with room for 2000, but actually 
containing about 1600 scholars. 

“Of the pupil teachers about 1500 completed 
their apprenticeship annually, and they then 
the opportunity of obtaining by examination & 
hibitions in these training schools, which they re 
tained for two years. The present number of 
exhibitioners was 929. The training schools were 
also open to students who, without having been 
Government apprentices, desired to qualify thet 
selves to become certificated schoolmasters. oe 
pains had béen taken, as Would appear from 
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reports recently presented to Parliament, to settle 
aregular course of instruction for these training 
schools, and to maintain them by annual examina- 
tions, according to the results of which grants were 
made from the Parliamentary fund to each school. 
All this system—the apprenticeship, the training 
examination for certificates, placing out the certi- 
ficated students as schoolmasters, who gathered 
round them and trained fresh apprentices—was in 
At the end of 1851 
there were 1173 certificated teachers at work in 
schools; there were now 2836, and in December 
last, 2239. Candidates for these certificates were 


full and successful operation. 


simultaneously examined at 32 different places, 


of whom 1060 passed successfully. The result of 
the examination carried with it in grants about 


97,8271. Besides these examinations, each train- 


ing school was minutely inspected and reported on 


annually by one of the Government inspectors, 
and this machinery was calculated to furnish the 
country with nearly 1000 well-educated masters 
annum, and to assist them with between 7000 
and 8000 apprentices. 
the minutes of Council, in comparison with which 
the other parts of the scheme were subordinate. 
With to Kneller-hall, the minutes on the 
table fully explained the causes of its failure, and 
the future course proposed to be taken by the Go- 
vemment in respect to it. He was happy to say 
that the services of the principal, Mr. Temple, of 
whose ability it was impossible to speak too highly, 
would still be secured in connexion with the busi- 
ness Of the Committee of Council, and that, as 
son as Kneller-hall was abandoned, which would 
probably be the case in the course of a few months, 
that gentleman would serve as one of the inspectors. 
One class of schools not specially named in the es- 
timate, and to which assistance was given, was 
ngged or industrial schools. These were aided 
by a capitation grant of 10s. for every scholar 
wder industrial instruction, and the Committee of 
Council also allowed one-third of the cost of pur- 
chasing tools or putting up workshops, and one- 
lulfof the rent of the premises, including land for 
caltivation. 
lieved, productive of great benefit. The establish- 
nent expenses formerly charged principally on the 
Council-office grant were now comprised in the 
present vote for education, and amounted to 94311. 
This office establishment had recently been revised 
by the Commissioners of Inquiry into Public 
Offices, whose report was presented to Parliament 
February last. One important item in the esti- 
mile remained to be noticed—namely, the charge 
81,9407. for inspection. In the course of last 
yar 5575 schools had been inspected, and this in- 
ection afforded not only a most valuable oppor- 
tmity for the advice and co-operation of experienced 
in the management of schools, but was also 
igreat and effectual security for the fulfilment of 
teconditions on which the Parliamentary grant 
an A general review of the results 
d the Parliamentary grant during the past year 
showed that 262 elementary schools and 11 normal 
had been erected, enlarged, or improved; 
tut 919 schools had received grants for the pur- 
tate of books and maps; that 539 additional cer- 
tiated teachers were employed, together with 77 
ilitioal assistant teachers, and 684 additional 
Wil teachers ; and that the schools in rural dis- 
and in smaller towns, aided by grants calcu- 
“on the attendance of their scholars, were 667. 
tumber of students under training in normal 
at the end of 1853 occupied only 70 per 
Sat of the accommodation provided. They now 
weupied 78 per cent. of that accommodation, while 
‘hool for 60 additional students had been opened 
Atle meantime. At the end of 1853, 42 indus- 
ols were receiving assistance; at the end 
#1854, 65. In 1853, 4341 schools under sepa- 
We teachers were inspected; in 1854, 5575, ex- 
thsively of 38 normal schools.” 
teh are the general results of the means now 
eration, through the interference of Parlia- 
it, for promoting popular education in England. 
ht ‘conversation that followed the Home Secre- 
ent, Mr, Cobden adinitted that ‘no 


This was the great fact of 


The aid thus afforded was, he be- | 


doubt we had done much good by allowing the 
Privy Council, surreptitiously as it were, to expend 
a certain amount in the education of the people ; 
whereas, had we waited till the House came to a 
decision upon the system of education to be adopted 
as the national one, nothing would have been done 
at all.” This expresses the common-sense view of 
the question as it at present stands. We are even 
inclined, from observing the successful working of 
the Privy Council measures, to deprecate the adop- 
tion of any theoretical scheme of national education. 
It might look well on paper, just as the charters and 
constitutions of some foreign States have appeared 
admirable, but have disappeared in succession, 
while the irregular and unsymmetrical, but deeply- 
rooted and time-tried British constitution grows and 
strengthens, as the oak compared with the poplar. 
The present educational plan has much of the cha- 
racter that belongs to the British constitution in 
other departments ; and while we desire to see all 
reasonable extensions and improvements made, we 
are averse to the adoption of any theoretical sys- 
tem, by which outward uniformity might be gained 
at the expense of other more valuable and impor- 
tant national objects. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
At the meeting of the British Association in 


Lord Palmerston, on his discovery of that deflec- 
tion in the magnetic needle which led to the inven- 
tion of the electric telegraph, his Lordship, when 
returning thanks to the Danish philosopher, drew 
a humorous picture of the feasibility of instanta- 
neous communication with India. Neither the 
speaker nor any of his hearers thought, however, at 
that moment—scarcely one little decade of years 
since—that such a thing could be contemplated 
with seriousness. The sea had not yet been tra- 
versed by an electric current, and laying down a 
wire to Calcutta was thought as probable as finding 
a cow’s tail to reach the moon. At this present 
time there is every probability of India being 
brought within a flash of our shores. The Medi- 
terranean Electric Telegraph Company, possessed 
of a capital of 300,0007., with interest at the rate 
of five per cent. guaranteed by the French Govern- 
ment, have actually a telegraph in action from 
Spezzia, on the coast of Italy, to Cagliari, the south- 
ernmost point of Sardinia, and the cable is now on 
board the Result at Greenwich, which will leave 
this country in a few days, to carry it across the 
Mediterranean to Algiers. The Mediterranean 
submarine cable is the largest and strongest which 
has yet been laid down. It consists of six electric 
wires throughout, weighing eight tons per mile, or 
over 2000 tons. The land lines also contain six 
distinct wires throughout the Islands to an extent 
of about five hundred miles each. When so much 
has been accomplished by an English company for 
the benefit of the French and Sardinian Govern- 
ments, owing to their ready and substantial encou- 
ragement, let us hope that the British and East 
India Governments will not be slow to avail them- 
selves of the same advantages. If we had pos- 
sessed last year a submarine telegraph to Malta, 
more money would have been saved, says the 
managing director, than would have sufficed to 
construct the line. It is proposed to continue the 
telegraph along the Mediterranean to Malta and 
Alexandria, and from thence, vid Cairo and Aden 
by the coast of Arabia, to Kurachee, where it will 
be connected with the telegraph already laid down 
by the East India Company between that place 
and Bombay, Madras, Peshawar, and Calcutta. 
From Calcutta it is proposed to continue the tele- 
graph along the Straits of Malacca vid Pegu to Sin- 
gapore, and from thence across the China Sea to 
Borneo, with a branch to Hong Kong, and so by 
Celebes to Australia, making thence a detour round 
the east coast inland, vid Sydney to Melbourne, 


and so to Van Diemen’s Land ; but for this new 
ightning path to the gold mines another decade 
needed. 


of years will, ir 





1846, at Southampton, when Professor Oersted of 
Copenhagen delivered a lecture, in the presence of 


naturalist of long standing, and one of especial 
eminence in his particular department, Dr. John- 
ston, of Berwick-on-Tweed. For more than thirty 
years Dr. Johnston made it his peculiar study to 
examine physiologically and systematically the 
zoophytes, sponges, and mollusca of his native 
shores; and being gifted with a fluent pen and 
poetical feeling, his writings are all more or less 
characterised by their delightful and impressive 
style. His zeal in the pursuit of original research 
was signally manifested in his selection of the sponges 
—a tribe of beings obscure in character, and of 
which the true nature was scarcely at that time 
known. ‘The class,” said Dr. Johnston, in his 
own attractive manner, ‘‘ may be said to occupy 
at present a piece of debateable land lying be- 
tween the confines of the two organic kingdoms, 
too poor and barren to be an object of contest with 
the subjects of either, and readily relinquished to 
the occupation of any eccentric borderer who ma 
find his pleasure in cultivating an intimacy wit 
its rude tenantry.” His writings were chiefly in 
the form of letters and papers contributed to the 
‘Edinburgh Philosophical Journal,’ the ‘Maga- 
zine of Botany and Zoology,’ and the ‘ Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History ;’ but the substance 
of these papers has been worked up with impor- 
tant additions in a series of separate illustrated 
volumes. The first of these, the ‘ History of Bri- 
tish Zoophytes,’ appeared in 1838, and a second 
edition in 1847, with engravings of every species. 
In 1842 Dr. Johnston published a ‘History of 
British Sponges and Lythophytes,’ and in 1850 a 
valuable ‘Introduction to Conchology,’ of more 
than 600 pages, a charming literary performance, 
and a most interesting historical record of facts 
illustrative of habit and instinct. Dr. Johnston 
rarely visited the metropolis, but was extremely 
active in his own locality. He established a Na- 
turalist’s Club in Berwickshire, and being an 
agreeable and ready writer, he cultivated an ex- 
tensive correspondence. In that small company 
of British naturalists, from the circle of whom we 
have lost, during the past year, David Lands- 
borough and Edward Forbes, George Johnston 
was a conspicuous and valuable member. 1 
of these men, of varied and native genius, were 
signally distinguished among the naturalists of the 
day by the originality of their researches, and by 
their charming faculties of delineation. Dr. John- 
ston was also an accomplished botanist, and in his 
‘Flora of Berwick-on-Tweed,’ he has furnished a 
charming history of the plants of that locality. 

The Lord President of the Council and the Pre- 
mier were each respectively questioned on Tuesday, 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, touching the 
withdrawal of the grant of 1000/., which has been 
for five consecutive years dispensed to the Royal 
Society for the purposes of science. The reply, 
both from Lord Granville and Lord Palmerston, 
as we intimated last week, was to the effect that 
the money had been given out of a fund intended 
to be devoted to charitable purposes, and that it 
could be no longer spared. The former, however, 
took some pains to assure the assembled senators 
that her Majesty's Ministers were by no means 
unmindful of the claims of science and scientific 
persons, and instanced, as a proof that ‘‘ everything 
which could be done was done on the part of his 
colleagues,” the gratifying testimonial awarded to 
the genius and learning of Professor Owen, in the 
presentation of his son to—a clerkship in the 
Foreign Office! In the Commons Lord Palmerston 
lifted the Royal Society grant out of the limbo of 
charitable donations, and the vote was agreed to 
as an independent item among the supplies. 

Our readers will be glad to learn, if they have 
not already noticed it in the debates of the Com- 
mittee of Supply, that a sum of 15,0007. has been 
voted, at the suggestion of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, for the temporary erection of a building in 
Kensington Gore, for the reception of the national 
pictures and other works of art and manufactures 
scattered about the metropolis, until the colossal 
plan of a new National Gallery can be satisfactorily 
carried out. It is to be constructed of iron, and 
to cover an acre of ground. A vote of 10,000/, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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Stevenson, Norwich), presents in somewhat un- 
couth rhyme the author’s opinions on public 
events of the times, the dangers of popery forming 
a prominent feature in the descriptions and warn- 
ings of the address, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Woodward's (H.) Glory in its Fulness, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 








THE ANGELS’ CALL, 


To the green grave newly made, 
Sisters come! 
To the churchyard where she’s laid, 
Sisters come! 
When the ninth day downward dips 
Will the spirit leave her lips ;— 
Bear her home: 
Earth and shroud may then be spared, — 
Angels have her house prepared;— 
Bear her home! 


She was lovelier than the morn, 
Sisters come! 

Purer than a flower new born, 
Sisters come! 

All who saw her ne’er could part 

Till her image fill’d their heart, — 
Bear her home! 

Never Death kiss’d maiden’s eyes 

Fitter for Our Father's skies, — 
Bear her home! 


There is grief with her to part, 
Sisters come! 

Anguish in the father’s heart ;— 
Sisters come! 

Teach the mourner’s faith to rise 

To that mansion in the skies, 
Where she’s gone; 

Teach the father’s lips to say, 

*Mid the tears that must have way, 
Thy will be done! 

CHARLES SWAIN, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. « 


Dorine the session of parliament now drawing to 
a close, little advance has been made towards the 
establishment of any national system of éducation. 
The subject has, however, been submitted to 
“‘ wholesome ventilation,’ as Edmund Burke used 
to say, in repeated debates, and the advocates of 
conflicting systems are beginning to understand 
each other better. The great difficulty lies now 
in the jealousy of ecclesiastical parties. It was 
this which led Lord Brougham, after his long 
labours in the cause, to declare some years since 
that he had given up in despair all attempts to 
frame a national plan of education. The only 
other oo. obstacle lay in the opposition of 
the friends of the voluntary system, ably repre- 
sented by Mr. Baines of Leeds, Mr. Miall, and 
others, who object to all grants of public money 
for the purpose. But the hostility of this section 
of public men has much abated, and an over- 
whelmin weight of opinion, both in and out of 
pacliaanet t; sanctions the interférence of thé State 





for educational objects. The great point of diffi- 
culty now lies in the question, how far the schools 
of the country ought to be under the direct con- 
trol of the Church ; whether they ought to form 
part of the civil or of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments of the nation. It was this which formed 
the chief object of discussion on the Scottish Edu- 
cation Bill, which proposed to remove much of the 
control over the schools in that part of the island 
from the Established Church, and to vest it in 
trustees appointed by Government and by local 
ratepayers. Whatever might be the result of this 
as regards ecclesiastical matters, we are persuaded 
that no detriment would have resulted to religious 
teaching, the security for which would be as great 
in the hands of the people at large and the parents 
of youth, as with any official superintendents. At 
the same time it is reasonable to maintain, that in 
all schools wholly supported by government, pro- 
vision should be made for religious instruction 
being given according to the principles of those 
Churches which are the recognised State estab- 
lishments for this purpose. 

Meanwhile, in the abeyance of any general 
scheme of national education, it is most gratifying 
to find that real progress is steadily being made, 
and that government aid is granted with extreme 
liberality. A vote of 381,921/., for educational 
purposes in England, was passed last week by the 
House of Commons, for the current year, and 
215,2002. for education in Ireland. A large pro- 
portion of this amount is given conditionally in aid 
of local and voluntary efforts, so that the sum 
annually raised throughout the country cannot be 
far short of 1,500,000/., besides the large amounts 
contributed for schools not receiving any public aid, 
and the revenues of institutions already endowed, 
or supported by the fees of the pupils. Really the 
accounts of deficiency of education have been much 
exaggerated ; the startling statistics adduced by 
magistrates, prison-inspectors, and other officials, 
referring almost wholly to certain classes of society, 
about the propriety of public interference in behalf 
of which there ought to be no diversity of opinion. 
With regard to the children of paupers, juvenile 
criminals, and the neglected families of the poor 
districts in large towns, there is a loud call for the 
more efficient interference of the State. But this 
might be obtained through special schools attached 
to workhouses, to prisons, and to charitable insti- 
tutions, and that class of educational establish- 
ments generally included under the objectionable 
name of ‘ragged schools,’ If we deduct the juve- 
nile population belonging to this well-defined 
sphere, it will be found that gross exaggerations 
appear in the statistical accounts of the deficient 
education of the people of England. This recon- 
ciles us to the delay in any national system being 
established, by which all classes would be mixed 
up in the uniformity of a compulsory system, alien 
from the habits and feelings of the English people, 
and destructive of the spirit of self-reliance and 
independence which honourably mark the national 
character. The defect of the strictly voltntary 
system, either in regard to churches or schools, is, 
that the very poorest districts are likely to be neg- 
lected, the alms of the benevolent only affording 
a partial and uncertain remedy. We would have 
the Government liberally provide for the instruc- 
tion of the really poor and neglected population, 
by the special schools already alluded to. With 
regard to the country at large, and the classes 
above the helpless poor, we question much whether 
evil rather than good would not result from greater 
interference with voluntary efforts, except in the 
way now happily established—by grants in aid 
according to well-defined regulations, under the 
supervision of official inspectors. The plan is 
working well, and is capable of being improved 
and extended, according to enlarged experience 
and mature consideration. In moving the grant 
for the present year, Sir George Grey, the Home 
Secretary, gave a most satisfactory statement of 
the appl cation of the money voted last session :— 
“The estimate was divided into twelve heads, 
the pritici 


of which he proposed to explain 
showing m0 é 


@ results of thé appropriation of th 





Parliamentary grant of last year. The first item 
was for buildings, 70,0000., while that of last year 
was only 61,0007. Between 1833 and the end of 
1854, 4514 schools had been erected, enlarged, or 
improved by the aid of the Parliamentary grant, 
700,000 scholars had been provided with additional 
or improved school accommodation. A number 
of schools, approaching to one-third of the total 
number of public schools returned by the Registrar. 
General in the census of 1851, had been erected or 
improved by the aid of this grant in the course of 
twenty years. During the past year the number 
of schools so erected or improved was 262, ata 
cost of 198,2791., of which 60,0897. was provided 
from the Parliamentary grant, so that the amount 
voluntarily subscribed was 138,189/. The second 
item included a grant for the purchase of books 
and maps of 40001., while that of last year was 
17827. 15s. 4d. Grants for this purpose were 
first offered in 1847, and up to the end of 1854 the 
number of applications complied with was 5240, 
and the total expenditure in seven years amounted 
to 57,2817., out of which 15,0000. was provided 
from the Government grant. Several of the next 
items might be comprised under one general head. 
First came the grants for stipends of pupil teachers 
and gratuities to schoolmasters and mistresses 
instructing them, amounting to 145,0000. There 
were then the capitation grants, by which, under 

the minute of the 2nd of April, 1853, schools in 
the poorer parts of the country received special aid 
on certain conditions, in proportion to the number 
of scholars attending. These amounted to 12, 0001,, 

but the Committee of Council had recently decided 

that this special aid should be extended, not only 

to rural districts, but to those large and populous 

urban districts in which, from the poverty of the 

inhabitants, it was difficult to raise contributions, 

This decision had increased the sum _ expended 

under this head by 15,000/., with regard to which 

there was a supplemental estimate, so that the 

capitation grants amounted altogether to 27,0001 

The grants in augmentation of certificated school- 

masters and mistresses were 47,0001.; and the 

grants to assistant teachers 45007. The number 

of pupil teachers, or apprentices, at the end of 

1854, was 7596, showing a progressive increase 

during the last four years. At the end of 1851 

the number was only 5607; in 1852, 6180; mn 

1858, 6912; and in 1854, 7596. Each of these 

pupil teachers was engaged for five years, during 

which period, while learning his future profession, 

he superseded the former monitorial agency by the 

assistance he rendered the schoolmaster. 7596 

apprentices thus employed represented about 

300,000 scholars under this improved instruction, 

and the testimony of inspectors and school man- 

agers was unanimous in acknowledgment of the 

services and good conduct of this class of persons. 

A return moved for by the hon. member for Staf- 

fordshire (Mr. Adderley) showed what number of 
these pupil teachers might be reasonably expected 

to find their way into schools; and from this it 

appeared that the total number of pupil teachers 

who had been entered as apprentices under the 

minutes of 1846 up to the 31st of December, 1854, 

was 12,474, of whom only 694 were neither now 
in training colleges nor engaged as assistant teach- 

ers. But the education of these pupil teachers 
did not end here. One important item in the est 

mate was for grants to training schools, amounting, 
exclusive of Kneller-hall, to about 50,0007, There 
were 38 such training schools—22 for schoolmasters, 
and 16 for mistresses, erected at a cost of about 
300,0002., and maintained at an annual outlay of 
about 60,000., with room for 2000, but actually 
containing about 1600 scholars. 

“Of the pupil teachers about 1500 completed 
their apprenticeship annually, and they then 
the opportunity of obtaining by examination & 
hibitions in these training schools, which they 
tained for two years. The present number of su 
exhibitioners was 929. The training schools were 
also open to students who, without having 
Government apprentices, desired to qualify 
selves to become certificated schoolmasters. 
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pains had been taken, as Would appear from the 
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reports recently presented to Parliament, to settle 
aregular course of instruction for these training 
schools, and to maintain them by annual examina- 
tions, according to the results of which grants were 
made from the Parliamentary fund to each school. 
All this system—the apprenticeship, the training 
examination for certificates, placing out the certi- 
ficated students as schoolmasters, who gathered 
round them and trained fresh apprentices—was in 
full and successful operation. At the end of 1851 
there were 1173 certificated teachers at work in 
schools; there were now 2836, and in December 
last, 2239. Candidates for these certificates were 
simultaneously examined at 32 different places, 
of whom 1060 passed successfully. The result of 
the examination carried with it in grants about 
97,8271. Besides these examinations, each train- 
ing school was minutely inspected and reported on 
annually by one of the Government inspectors, 
and this machinery was calculated to furnish the 
country with nearly 1000 well-educated masters 
per annum, and to assist them with between 7000 
and 8000 apprentices. This was the great fact of 
the minutes of Council, in comparison with which 
the other parts of the scheme were subordinate. 
With to Kneller-hall, the minutes on the 
table fully explained the causes of its failure, and 
the future course proposed to be taken by the Go- 
vernment in respect to it. He was happy to say 
that the services of the principal, Mr. Temple, of 
whose ability it was impossible to speak too highly, 
would still be secured in connexion with the busi- 
ness of the Committee of Council, and that, as 
soon as Kneller-hall was abandoned, which would 
probably be the case in the course of a few months, 
that gentleman would serve as one of the inspectors. 
One class of schools not specially named in the es- 
timate, and to which assistance was given, was 
ragged or industrial schools. These were aided 
by a capitation grant of 10s. for every scholar 
under industrial instruction, and the Committee of 
Council also allowed one-third of the cost of pur- 
chasing tools or putting up workshops, and one- 
half of the rent of the premises, including land for 
cultivation. 
lieved, productive of great benefit. The establish- 
ment expenses formerly charged principally on the 
Council-office grant were now comprised in the 
present vote for education, and amounted to 94811. 
This office establishment had recently been revised 
by the Commissioners of Inquiry into Public 
Offices, whose report was presented to Parliament 
in February last. One important item in the esti- 
mate remained to be noticed—namely, the charge 
of 81,9400. for inspection. In the course of last 
year 5575 schools had been inspected, and this in- 
spection afforded not only a most valuable oppor- 
tunity for the advice and co-operation of experienced 
in the management of schools, but was also 
a great and effectual security for the fulfilment of 
the conditions on which the Parliamentary grant 
Was appropriated. A general review of the results 
of the Parliamentary grant during the past year 
sho 
wed that 262 elementary schools and 11 normal 
schools had been erected, enlarged, or improved; 
that 919 schools had received grants for the pur- 
chase of books and maps; that 539 additional cer- 
tificated teachers were employed, together with 77 
additional assistant teachers, and 684 additional 
Pupil teachers ; and that the schools in rural dis- 
tits, and in smaller towns, aided by grants calcu- 
lated on the attendance of their scholars, were 667. 
umber of students under training in normal 
at the end of 1853 occupied only 70 per 
cent. of the accommodation provided. They now 
occupied 78 per cent. of that accommodation, while 
4 school for 60 additional students had been opened 
ithe meantime. At the end of 1853, 42 indus- 
es schools were receiving assistance ; at the end 
1854, 65. In 1853, 4341 schools under sepa- 
teachers were inspected ; in 1854, 5575, ex- 
dlusively of 88 normal schools.” 
, Such are the general results of the means now 
.. tion, through the interference of Parlia- 
ih for promoting popular education in England. 
conversation that followed the Home Batre. 
Mr, Cobden adinitted that “ino 


The aid thus afforded was, he be- 


doubt we had done much good by allowing the 
Privy Council, surreptitiously as it were, to expend 
a certain amount in the education of the people ; 
whereas, had we waited till the House came to a 
decision upon the system of education to be adopted 
as the national one, nothing would have been done 
at all.” This expresses the common-sense view of 
the question as it at present stands. We are even 
inclined, from observing the successful working of 
the Privy Council measures, to deprecate the adop- 
tion of any theoretical scheme of national education. 
It might look well on paper, just as the charters and 
constitutions of some foreign States have appeared 
admirable, but have disappeared in succession, 
while the irregular and unsymmetrical, but deeply- 
rooted and time-tried British constitution grows and 
strengthens, as the oak compared with the poplar. 
The present educational plan has much of the cha- 
racter that belongs to the British constitution in 
other departments ; and while we desire to see all 
reasonable extensions and improvements made, we 
are averse to the adoption of any theoretical sys- 
tem, by which outward uniformity might be gained 
at the expense of other more valuable and impor- 
tant national objects. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


At the meeting of the British Association in 
1846, at Southampton, when Professor Oersted of 
Copenhagen delivered a lecture, in the presence of 
Lord Palmerston, on his discovery of that deflec- 
tion in the magnetic needle which led to the inven- 
tion of the electric telegraph, his Lordship, when 
returning thanks to the Danish philosopher, drew 
a humorous picture of the feasibility of instanta- 
neous communication with India. Neither the 
speaker nor any of his hearers thought, however, at 
that moment—scarcely one little decade of years 
since—that such a thing could be contemplated 
with seriousness. The sea had not yet been tra- 
versed by an electric current, and laying down a 
wire to Calcutta was thought as probable as finding 
a cow’s tail to reach the moon. At this present 
time there is every probability of India being 
brought within a flash of our shores. The Medi- 
terranean Electric Telegraph Company, possessed 
of a capital of 300,000/., with interest at the rate 
of five per cent. guaranteed by the French Govern- 
ment, have actually a telegraph in action from 
Spezzia, on the coast of Italy, to Cagliari, the south 

ernmost point of Sardinia, and the cable is now on 
board the Result at Greenwich, which will leave 
this country in a few days, to carry it across the 
Mediterranean to Algiers. The Mediterranean 
submarine cable is the largest and strongest which 
has yet been laid down. It consists of six electric 
wires throughout, weighing eight tons per mile, or 
over 2000 tons. The land lines also contain six 
distinct wires throughout the Islands to an extent 
of about five hundred miles each. When so much 
has been accomplished by an English company for 
the benefit of the French and Sardinian Govern- 

ments, owing to their ready and substantial encou- 
ragement, let us hope that the British and East 
India Governments will not be slow to avail them- 
selves of the same advantages. If we had pos- 

sessed last year a submarine telegraph to Malta, 

more money would have been saved, says the 
managing director, than would have sufficed to 
construct the line. It is proposed to continue the 
telegraph along the Mediterranean to Malta and 
Alexandria, and from thence, vid Cairo and Aden 

by the coast of Arabia, to Kurachee, where it will 
be connected with the telegraph already laid down 

by the East India Company between that place 
and Bombay, Madras, Peshawar, and Calcutta. 

From Calcutta it is proposed to continue the tele. 

graph along the Straits of Malacca vid Pegu to Sin- 
gapore, and from thence across the China Sea to 
Borneo, with a branch to Hong Kong, and so by 
Celebes to Australia, —e thence a detour round 
the east coast inland, vid Sydney to Melbourne, 


and so to Van Diemen’s Land; but for this new 
lightning path to the gold oy another decade 
needed. 





of years will, er 


On Monday died, at the age of fifty-eight, a 


naturalist of long standing, and one of especial 
eminence in his particular department, Dr. John- 
ston, of Berwick-on-Tweed. For more than thirty 
years Dr. Johnston made it his peculiar study to 
examine physiologically and systematically the 
zoophytes, sponges, and mollusca of his native 
shores; and being gifted with a fluent pen and 
poetical feeling, his writings are all more or less 
characterised by their delightful and impressive 
style. His zeal in the pursuit of original research 
was signally manifested in his selection of the sponges 
—a tribe of beings obscure in character, and of 
which the true nature was scarcely at that time 
known. ‘The class,” said Dr. Johnston, in his 
own attractive manner, ‘‘may be said to occupy 
at present a piece of debateable land lying be- 
tween the confines of the two organic kingdoms, 
too poor and barren to be an object of contest with 
the subjects of either, and readily relinquished to 
the occupation of any eccentric borderer who rn | 
find his pleasure in cultivating an intimacy wit! 

its rude tenantry.” His writings were chiefly in 
the form of letters and papers contributed to the 
‘Edinburgh Philosophical Journal,’ the ‘ Maga- 
zine of Botany and Zoology,’ and the ‘ Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History ;’ but the substance 
of these papers has been worked up with impor- 
tant additions in a series of separate illustrated 
volumes. The first of these, the ‘History of Bri- 
tish Zoophytes,’ appeared in 1838, and a second 
edition in 1847, with engravings of every species. 
In 1842 Dr. Johnston published a ‘History of 
British Sponges and Lythophytes,’ and in 1850 a 
valuable ‘Introduction to Conchology,’ of more 
than 600 pages, a charming literary performance, 
and a most interesting historical record of facts 
illustrative of habit and instinct. Dr. Johnston 
rarely visited the metropolis, but was extremely 
active in his own locality. He established a Na- 
turalist’s Club in Berwickshire, and being an 
agreeable and ready writer, he cultivated an ex- 
tensive correspondence. In that small company 
of British naturalists, from the circle of whom we 
have lost, during the past year, David Lands- 
borough and Edward Forbes, George Johnston 
was a conspicuous and valuable member. ll 
of these men, of varied and native genius, were 
signally distinguished among the naturalists of the 
day by the originality of their researches, and by 
their charming faculties of delineation. Dr. John- 
ston was also an accomplished botanist, and in his 
‘ Flora of Berwick-on-Tweed,’ he has furnished a 
charming history of the plants of that locality. 

The Lord President of the Council and the Pre- 
mier were each respectively questioned on Tuesday, 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, touching the 
withdrawal of the grant of 1000/., which has been 
for five consecutive years dispensed to the Royal 
Society for the purposes of science. The reply, 
both from Lord Granville and Lord Palmerston, 
as we intimated last week, was to the effect that 
the money had been given out of a fund intended 
to be devoted to charitable purposes, and that it 
could be no longer spared. The former, however, 
took some pains to assure the assembled senators 
that her Majesty's Ministers were by no means 
unmindful of the claims of science and scientific 
persons, and instanced, as a proof that ‘‘ everything 
which could be done was done on the part of his 
colleagues,” the gratifying testimonial awarded to 
the genius and learning of Professor Owen, in the 
presentation of his son to—a clerkship in the 
Foreign Office! In the Commons Lord Palmerston 
lifted the Royal Society grant out of the limbo of 
charitable donations, and the vote was agreed to 
as an independent item among the supplies. 

Our readers will be glad to learn, if they have 
not already noticed it in the debates of the Com- 
mittee of Supply, that a sum of 15,0007. has been 
voted, at the suggestion of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, for the temporary erection of a building in 
Kensington Gore, for the reception of the national 
pictures and other works of art and manufactures 
scattered about the metropolis, until the colossal 
plan of a new National Gallery can be satisfactorily 
carried out. It is to be constructed of iron, and 
to cover an acre of ground, A vote of 10,000/, 
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has also passed for the purchase of new pictures, 
to be repeated annually, and the following ap- 
pointments, in connexion with the new system of 
management of the National Gallery, have been 
ratified; Sir Charles Eastlake as Director, Mr. 
Wornum as Curator, and Mr. Otto Miindsler as 
Travelling Agent. Mr. Wilson also stated in the 
House that the British Museum was to be opened 
to the public every day in the week, excepting 
Sunday, which we think it would be desirable not 
to except as soon as the new buildings were 
finished, and that ‘measures had been taken to 
complete the catalogue of books as speedily as 
possible.” We should be glad to know what mea- 
sures? and what sort of catalogue ? 
Mr. Heywood called the attention of the House 
of Commons this week to the recent statutes of 
the University of Oxford, which enact that its 
age must be members of the Church of Eng- 
and. Although in the early time of the Reforma- 
tion it was not so, foreigners of high literary attain- 
ments, having held various professorships, still we 
incline to agree in the propriety of the measure. 
It is true that men of genius and learning may be 
excluded from lecturing at the Universities by this 
enactment, Faraday could not now lecture at 
Oxford or Cambridge on chemistry, nor Brewster 
on physics, nor Agassiz on geology; but we have 
other chemists, physicists, and geologists, and 
doubt not the Church will never fail in her supply 
of men of adequate genius and learning. 
Dr. Letheby has most effectually put an end to 
the vexata questio,—Shall Dr. Hassall have a statue? 


amazed and broken-hearted Fides. 


qualifications. 
were carefully sustained by Tagliafico, 


same as last season, 


given, and told with their accustomed effect. 


the Mazurka. 


the last time on Monday. 
phéte is announced, and Otello for Tuesday. 





It appears that the ‘ testimonial’ scheme was a 
little bit of puffery got up by the illustrious analyst 
himself in his own little back parlour. ‘‘ He 
wrote to me,” says Dr. Letheby, ‘‘ and asked me 
to go to his house and have a private meeting with 
one or two of his friends respecting the getting up 
of a testimonial to him.: I wrote a strong letter of 
censure to him, and not only declined to have any- 
thing to do with the business, but told him what 
would be the consequences if he persisted in such 
a foolish step. My prophetic warning has been 
realized; his true position has been made clear, and 
his friends have dropped from him in disgust.” But 
what bears even more seriously on the character of 
Dr. Hassall as a scientific man, it now turns out that 
most of his important analyses during four years, 
for the detection of adulteration of food, to the 
number of 291, have been performed for him by 
Dr. Letheby; and such is the actual state of Dr. 
Hassall’s ignorance of the subject, that in a paper 
read before the Royal Society, and printed in its 
‘Transactions,’ the whole of the chemistry is stated 
to have been copied verbatim from notes procured 
from Dr. Letheby. Such a bare-faced instance of 
charlatanism has not occurred in the scientific world 
for a long time past. 
Sir John Herschel has been elected one of 
the Foreign Associates of the Académie des 
Sciences, in room of the late M. Gauss, the distin- 
guished mathematician, Ten names were pre- 
sented by a committee for this election, Airey, 
Ehrenberg, Herschel, Liebig, Mohler of Gdt- 
tingen, Miiller of Berlin, Murchison, Owen, and 
Plana of Turin. Of fifty-two members present, 
forty voted for Herschel. 
Some unusual excitement has been caused this 
week among artists and amateurs, by the exhibi- 
tion, in the French Gallery, of Mdlle. Bonheur’s 
clever picture of the Horse Fair in Paris. It isa 
marvellous specimen of painting. A reduced copy 
by the artist for the purpose of engraving has been 
purchased, we hear, by Mr. Jacob Bell, for the 
sum of 10007. 
Mr. Best has been appointed by the Town 
Council of Liverpool organist to St. George’s Hall, 
the salary being 3001. per annum, exclusive of his 
services at special concerts in the hall. 
On Tuesday evening the Prophéte was given for 
the first time this season. The Fides of Madame 
Viardot we have hitherto considered her highest 
character, but we think it does not come up to her 
Azucena in the Trovatore. There is in Madame 
Viardot a tendency to occasional exaggeration in 
her tones and manner—too little of that conceal- 


ment, 
Ame, Miss Dyer. 
for Drury Lane. 
tame and expressionless. 


have seen her under some other name. 


power for stage effect. 


has a fine voice, and is a capital actor. 


Miss Escott’s powers. 


visit to America. 


her best part. 


Rachel from her long dramatic experience. 


is silent, was as wonderful as ever. 





with thrilling eloquence. 


ment of art which is the highest art. In Azucena 
this exaggeration is never observable, the intensely 
impassioned wildness of the gipsy mother being 
scarcely capable of being overacted. There is not 
the same room for vehemence of demeanour in the 
We are only 
speaking, however, of the comparative naturalness 
of the two characters, either of which Madame 
Viardot represents in a manner for which no other 
artiste of the day has the same combination of 
The Berta of Mdlle. Marai is 
throughout a very correct and pleasing perform- 
ance; and in Jean of Leyden, Tamberlik always 
appears to the best advantage. The other parts 
Zelger, 
Polonini, and Mei, the cast being very much the 
On Tuesday evening, all the 
well-known points in the opera were strikingly 
The 
scene after Fides recognises Jean in the cathedral, 
and that in the prison, were given with intense 
feeling, expressed with truest dramatic skill as 
well as most finished vocal art. The divertissement 
in the skating scene had additional attractiveness 
in the fascinating grace with which Cerito danced 
Altogether the opera was produced 
with unusual brilliancy, and the music received 
every justice from the choruses and orchestra, as 
well as the principal singers. On Thursday the 
Etoile du Nord was repeated, and will be given for 
For to-night the Pro- 


The English opera at Drury Lane continues to 
attract crowded audiences, and the performances 
are given in a style most creditable to the manage- 
Der Freischutz has this week been pro- 

duced, the principal parts being thus arranged :— 
Rodolpho, Mr. Locksley, Caspar, Mr. Braham, 
Zamiel, Herr Mehling, Agnes, Miss Lanza, and 
Mr. Locksley’s voice is a 
good tenor for a concert-room, but is inadequate 
Mr. Braham’s fine bass is always 
pleasant to listen to, but his acting is sometimes 
Miss Lanza is an ex- 
perienced and clever artiste, and we think we must 
The part 
of Anne was sustained by a débutante of prepos- 
sessing appearance and manner, and with a voice 
sweet and flexible, though somewhat deficient in 
Another début was made 
on the same evening in. the part of Prince Ottucar, 
by Herr Hubert Formes, a brother, we believe, of 
the great Formes, and partaking of a portion of 
his voice and art. The performances of Mr. 
Balfe’s Bohemian Girl have been continued, and 
the chief:parts are well sustained. Mr. Eliott 
Galer (Thaddeus) has of late much improved, and is 
one of our best tenor singers. Mr. Corri (Devilshoof) 
Miss F. 
Reeves sings and acts the gipsy queen with much 
spirit, and the part of the heroine is well suited to 
To-night Mr. Wallace’s 
Maritana and the Beggar’s Opera are announced. 
Malle. Rachel has this week been at St. James’s 
Theatre, in a short engagement previous to her 
On Monday she appeared as 
Camille, the character in which she achieved her 
first great triumphs, and which we still regard as 
Many years ago, the exact date 
we are afraid to say from memory, but it was when 
she was beginning to be known, we saw her for 
the first time as Camille at the Odéon Theatre, 
where we shared the young student enthusiasm of 
the crowded audience from the Quartier Latin. 
The performance on Monday evening revived these 
old recollections, while we could more admire the 
finished art which has become natural to Malle. 


most striking passages of the drama were given 
with intense power, and the classical eloquence of 
attitude, feature, action, at times when the voice 
In the second 
scene of the fourth act, for instance, when Valerius 
is describing to the father of the Horatii the course 
of the combat, Camille listens in silence, but the 
play of her busy and intense emotions is expressed 
The long soliloquy in 


[ Aug. 4 
the fourth scene, where she nerves herself to heap 
her destiny— 
“Oui, je lui ferai voir par d’infaillibles marques 
Qu’un véritable amour brave Ja main des Parques,”— 
and then the reflection on her previous feelings, 
beginning— 
“O dieux! sentais-je alors des douleurs trop légeres, 
Pour le malheur de Rome et la mort de deux fréres?” 


Concluding with the preparation for the terrible 
outburst of the closing scene with her brother,— 


“ Eclatez, mes douleurs, & quoi bon vous contraindre? 
Quand on a tout perdu, que sauroit-on plus craindre?” 


The performance properly ended with the im- 
passioned scene where her reproaches against her 
victorious brother, and her curses against Rome, 
irritate him to her assassination. The other per- 
formers we can praise so far as to say, that they 
worthily represented the characters of Corneille’s 
grand poem, and effectively supported Rachel's 
acting. On Wednesday evening she appeared as 
Phédre, last night as Adrienne Lecouvreur, and to- 
night she appears as Hermione in Andromaque. 
In the Phédre there is scope for equal intensity of 
passion being expressed, with a more complete 
evolution of character. The performance is won 
derful as a triumph of art, but we confess we pre- 
fer the severe grandeur of Rackel’s Camille, as 
the most characteristic of all her representations, 
On Monday she is to appear as Virginie de Blossac 
in Lady Tartuffe, and on Wednesday a second 
time in Adrienne Lecouvreur. 

On the benefit night of Mr. and Mrs. Keana 
the Princess’s, the pieces were Louis XJ. and The 
Jealous Wife, than which none could have been 
better chosen for characteristic display of their 
acting. The Louis XI. is by far the most elabo- 
rate and finished performance that we have yet 
witnessed in Mr. Kean. Whatever criticisms the 
rigid student of history might offer, no one who 
has seen the lifelike representation of the charac- 
ter, as expressed and sustained by Mr. Kean, 
will be able to form a conception of any other 
Louis XI. 

At the Haymarket the new play, Wife or No 
Wife, meets with a success, no small share of which 
is owing to the painstaking and pleasing acting of 
the heroine. Miss Edith Heraud has this week 
also appeared as Mrs. Haller in The Stranger, 
about which, and other characters which she has 
formerly taken, we cannot help saying that it seems 
to us cruel to thrust an amiable and intelligent, 
but gentle and sensitive girl, into positions for 
which she lacks the natural qualifications. Fora 
milder class of characters there are few more suit- 
able and promising actresses on the stage, and 
we are surprised that this friendly judgment and 
advice is necessary. 

At the City of London Theatre the engagement 
of Mr. C. Mathews did not turn out so successful 
a speculation as was anticipated. Two comfortable 
East-end men of business one evening sat mute 
and unimpressed throughout a great part of a plece, 
and at length one said to the other ‘I wonder 
when he’ll begin to act!” 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Gro1ocicaL.— May 30th.— Mr. Hamilton, Pre 
sident, in the chair. The Rev. Mr. Knowles and 
James M ‘Cann, Esq., were elected Fellows. 

following communication was read :—‘ On the pre 
bable Extension of the Coal Measures beneath the 
South-Eastern parts of England,’ by R. Godwia 
Austen, Esq., F.G.S. From the valley of the 
Ruhr to that of the Schelt, near Valenciennes 
there extends, for 170 miles from east to west, 
continuous series of productive coal measures 
which are placed on the northern edge of a mass 0 
ridge of older formations, the principal part ° 
which is known as the Ardennes. From ale 
ciennes the coal beds, covered up by later form 
tions, trend to the north-west, by Douay, Bethune, 


The 


place coal has been met with in boring for water. 
Along the Ruhr the coal measures have & 
breadth of at least sixteen miles, and extend 
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away beneath the cretaceous deposits of West- 
halia. From Aix-la-Chapelle to Namur they 
contract in width, owing to a series of folds which 
they have undergone from pressure between the 
ancient ridge aud an isolated tract of palzozoic 
rocks in central Belgium to the north, which the 
author described in detail. From Mons westward 
they expand again—an important consideration 
with to the speculations inthis paper. The 
author observed that these speculations mainly 
rested on the correct restoration of the boundaries 
of land and water areas in paleozoic times; and 
remarked that among the earliest rocks, as evi- 
dences of former terrestrial conditions, it was not 
until we ascended as high as the upper paleozoic 
deposits that we met with evidences of definite 
hydrographical areas; and that many terrestrial 
surfaces of the carboniferous period have remained 
such ever since. Mr. Godwin Austen pointed out, 
that in paleeozoic times there existed a main north 
and south ridge, traversing what is now Western 
Europe, and extending from Scandinavia to North 
Africa, To the westward of this old range there 
was another tract, also running north and south, 
even then bounded to the west by the Atlantic 
valley, and now traceable in the northern and 
western portions of the British isles. From very 
early times there was an increase of land from the 
western or Atlantic tract towards the present 
European area by the successive elevation of the 
ic sea beds. This took place along the 
east and west lines, one of which became the axis 
of an elevation which is distinctly traceable through 
a long series of geological changes. In bringing 
forward the evidences of these palzeo-geographical 
conditions of Western Europe, and in treating 
more especially of the east and west ridge above 
alluded to, the author first remarked that he re- 
garded the absence in France of the Upper Silu- 
rianseries as having been caused by an east and 
west barrier, cutting off communication with the 
Upper Silutian zoological group of Shropshire and 
Scandinavia, and constituting a division between 
two hydrographical areas, in the northern of which 
the true Upper Silurian fauna had its development ; 
and in the other, what the author regards as its 
southern equivalent, namely, the Rhenane and 
Devonian group; and he showed that there was 
evidence of this barrier in the shingle beds of the 
Lower Silurian, both in Northern France and in 
Cornwall, which point to a neighbouring east and 
west coast-line ; in the half-arch of cleavage of the 
chlorite schists of the Prawle, proving the exist- 
ence of an elevated east and west range of old 
rocks, now locally destroyed, and replaced by the 
ish Channel; and in the occurrence of an 
dlevatory axis ranging east and west along the 
southern shores of Devonshire, which has been 
proved from independent reasonings. In the un- 
conformity of the old red sandstone and the culm 
series of the west of England, one with the other, 
and both with the Silurian and older rocks, the 
author observes relations which always exist to- 
wards the original limits of formations, and finds 
clear indications of a neighbouring old coast-line, 
and of land which has long disappeared. The 
author refers much of the old red series to a lacus- 
trine origin (as suggested by Dr. Fleming and 
Dr. Mantel) in connexion with the Western or 
Atlantic land area. It indicates an abundant vege- 
tation on a considerable extent of land surface of 
period ; as is also seen in deposits of rather 
earlier date in the Boulonnais. The conglomerate 
character of the old red series appears not to pass 
the old east and west ridge. The author, however, 
does not lay much stress on the relations of the 
dd red sandstone, which he is inclined to regard 
Rot as a separate formation, but as a perhaps con- 
oraneous equivalent of the Marwood series. 
Passing over the disposition of the mountain lime- 
formation, the author proceeds to consider 
the relation of the coal beds to this old east and 
West He traced this old ridge of crystalline 
Tcks, whether bare or overlaid by secondary and 
. deposits, from the valley of the Ruhr, by 
Aix-la- lle, through the Ardennes and the 


ciennes, and accompanied with the paleozoic forma- 

tions lying on its northern flank ; the contour of 
the old coast-line being more or less clearly 

evidenced by the lithological conditions of the con- 

glomerates, grits, sandstones, &c., of the littoral or 

deep sea deposits. The existence of this ridge to 

the westward is proved by the chalk axis of eleva- 

tion through Artois (passing to the north-west at a 
considerable angle to the eastern part of the ridge), 

and by the denudation of the Boulonnais and of 
the Weald of Kent and Sussex. Whilst further to 
the west, at Frome, in Somerset, the identical 
series exposed in the Boulonnais emerges again, in 
similar unconformable relations ; and Devon and 
Cornwall, as already stated, supply evidence of the 
western extremity of this old ridge, which united 
the two great north and south ranges of land, and 
formed an extensive gulf-like configuration of this 
western European area in paleozoic times. It 
was along the inner (southern and western) borders 
of this somewhat semicircular indentation (open 
apparently to the north), that the great coal forma- 
tion had its origin. In other words, the Rhenish 
and Belgian coal beds are the remains of a succession 
of fringing bands of dense vegetation occupying a 
continuous tract of coast-line. Together with the 
Midland and Northern coal measures of England, 
the range and extent of a vast littoral band of 
swamps and forests becomes apparent. The car- 
boniferous band must have had some considerable 
vertical elevations, and a vast expanse of continuous 
horizontal surface, at very slight elevations above 
the sea level. The coal, for by far the most part, 
is the product of a vegetation which grew on the 
spot on which it is now found. At the era in 
question the central gneissic plateau of France 
was a terrestrial area, with lakes and rivers, and 
supporting a rich coal vegetation, the remains of 
which are preserved in the original depressions in 
which they were accumulated. This old land sur- 
face was connected with another in the Spanish 
peninsula. Towards the Vosges also there was 
an‘extension of land, and there we find two 
distinct levels of coal-growth surfaces. The Vosges, 
the Schwartzwald, and the Odenwald then con- 
stituted a continuous tract, and the Saarbruck 
coal, with its numerous reptiles, was formed under 
lacustrine conditions. Crossing the Hundsruck 
and the Ardennes, we find the great Belgian coal- 
field to present very different conditions. It takes 
its part in the sequence of palzozoic rocks, and is 
formed of a series of marine sedimentary strata 
alternating almost indefinitely with terrestrial 
surfaces. With regard to the Boulonnais coal 
series, the author referred to his former conimunica- 
tion on the subject, which shows that it belongs to 
the mountain limestone series, below the geological 
horizon of the Franco-Belgian coal. This latter, 
or true coal measure series is not presented in the 
Boulonnais denudation (which represents a part of 
the old east and west ridge), but probably underlies 
the oolitic rocks in the neighbourhood of the 
Marquise district. The author then proceeded to 
point out the relations of the overlying strata to 
the old paleozoic east and west ridge, and its 
accompanying coal measures ; and he showed that 
the oolites were evidently affected by the presence 
of the ridge; and so also were the cretaceous 
deposits, especially the lower greensand, which 
puts on decided littoral characters in the south-east 
of England. From the foregoing considerations 
the author deduced the following inferences :—1. 
That the physical configuration of Western Europe, 
at the period of the upper or true coal-measure 
period, indicates the probable continuity of a band 
of the littoral coal growths from the midland and 
south-west parts of England to the south of 
Belgium. 2. That there may also exist a lower 
stage of coal deposits, extending somewhat west of 
the Boulonnais, and of equal value. 3. That the 
influence of the old axis of flexure on the distribu- 
tion of the oolitic and cretaceous groups favours 
the presumption that there are no very thick series 
of overlying strata interposed between the coal- 
measure series and the present surface. 4. The 
upper coal measures may be regarded as occupying 





south of Belgium, by Liege, Namur, and Valen- 





y 
a line on the north of the Weald denudation, or 


conforming generally to the direction of the valley 
of the Thames ; whilst the lower series may occur 
on a line coincident with the chalk escarpment of 
that denudation, 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nuremberg, 20th July, 1855, 
NUREMBERG is one of the few towns in Germany 
which preserves its character of antiquity ; there 
is none of the hurry and bustle of a great city, the 
citizens have a sober, respectable appearance, the 
streets look the same as they must have done cen- 
turies ago, and the new houses being erected in the 
quaint style of architecture of their elder brethren, 
in a very few years lose all the appearance of the 
parvenu, and merge into the grand whole. 

Within the last few days Nuremberg has been 
the scene of one of those interesting celebrations of 
old customs, which, as they are so rapidly disappear- 
ing before the inroads of modern civilisation, I will 
here describe. It consists in the solemn reception 
of the Royal Family, followed, on the succeeding 
day, by deputations of trades bearing presents, and 
of various processions. On the Ist of July, this 
year, the streets, notwithstanding the intense heat, 
were filled to suffocation. At three o’clock their 
Majesties arrived at the Kénigsthor (King-gate), 
which was ornamented with allegorical pictures, 
representing, in female figures, Industry, Com- 
merce, and Science. Inscriptions of welcome 
greeted the royal pair, flags waved from all the 
houses, crowns, garlands, inscriptions, coats of 
arms, occupied every available spot, and all the 
official decorations were executed in Gothic style. 
A tasteful triumphal arch was erected before the 
first gate of the old castle of Reichsburg, bearing 
various coats of arms belonging to Bavaria and 
Nuremberg; on the second gate were placed the 
arms of the kingdom of Bavaria, and the imperial 
eagle of the Emperor Louis the Bavarian, whose 
picture--was introduced between the two. The 
King was accompanied to the castle by a numerous 
suite of gentlemen, whom he courteously thanked 
for their attention, and dismissed at the gate. 

On the next morning, all the streets were thronged 
with spectators anxious to witness the procession 
of the Handwerker (trades), bearing their presents 
to the royal pair. It is an old Frankish custom 
to bring these offerings to the lord of the castle of 
Reichsburg (a royal property) and his consort, and 
deputations from all the trades attend with their 
flags and instruments of labour. The festival is 
certainly a most pretty and curious one. At nine 
o'clock in the morning the procession set out, and 
did not reach the castle till twelve; the men were 
all in their working dresses. The presents were 
then delivered, and the addresses spoken. The 
victuallers carried their gifts in the form of a 
temple of Bacchus, the pillars being made of Ita- 
lian, the cupola of German, sausages. The pro- 
cession of gardeners looked very pretty; three 
girls with large nosegays walked in front, followed 
by a car laden with fine vegetables of all sorts, and 
drawn by four fine oxen, all of the same colour. 
The oxen were decorated with flowers, as were 
also the body and even wheels of the car. Then 
came a number of young men and girls. <A stately 
team of horses drew the waggon of the millers, 
who presented eight hundredweight of flour for 
the use of the royal kitchen. The casks of the 
brewers were richly ornamented with carvings ; 
the cloths of the weavers were tastefully arranged 
in the forms of peacocks and swans. The nail and 
file makers uniting, presented their products in the 
form of a star. The smiths presented a pair of 
cannons; the ropemakers a cord for the castle- 
well, which is fifty-six fathoms deep. The ginger- 
bread alone which the bakers brought weighed 
nearly two hundred pounds. The innkeepers offered 
a hogshead of precious wine. In short, it would 
require nearly the whole number of a ‘Literary 
Gazette’ to enumerate the presents which the 
Royal Family received on this festive occasion. 

In the evening the king went to the theatre, 
and on his coming out found the whole town bril- 
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body walked, bearing the flag which in many in- 
stances had been in the corporation since its foun- 
dation. The walls of Nuremberg have, I think, 
since their erection, never contained so many 
strangers as on the 3rd July ; the young princes were 
summoned by telegraph, and on the morning of 
the 4th, one train alone brought in 1600 persons. 
About four o'clock on this day another festive pro- 
cession passed through thetown. It was arranged 
under the superintendence of Herr Maar, a Nurem- 
berg artist of the Munich school of painting: much 
credit is due to him for the beauty and accuracy 
of the costumes, and the artistic disposition of the 
various groups. The procession was headed by a 
mounted herald, bearing the Nuremberg arms on 
his breast, and followed by a band of music; then 
came the members ,of the Committee, and Noris 
herself, represented by a beautiful dark-haired 
maiden, seated on a throne drawn by four fine 
horses. To her succeeded a train of flag-bearers, 
with merchants, artists, and artisans; many on 
horseback, and some on carts, upon which regular 
workshops had been erected. The joiners con- 
structed en route a cradle and a coffin, the smiths 
worked as Cyclopses. Vulcan and Venus had 
their representatives, and a shoemaker walked 
with much dignity and self-consciousness as Hans 
Sachs. The Guild of Archers was preceded by a 
drummer with an instrument 400 years old. In 
this train there were representatives of William 
Tell, Andreas Hofer, and many others famous for 
the bow, whose names have not penetrated to 
our distant shores. Another guild appeared with 
splendid old drinking-goblets, some of them two 
centuries and a half old. The second part of the 
train was intended to represent the history of 
Nuremberg, and was formed of hunters, ladies on 
horseback, horn-blowers, grooms, masters of the 
hounds, with dogs, falconers, and pages—all in the 
rich dresses of past centuries. Then came the 
celebrated men of Nuremberg in its palmy days, 
chosen and arranged from existing portraits, show- 
ing how the Nuremberg merchants’ formerly jour- 
neyed to Frankfort, to present to the Town 
Council in solemn assembly the yearly presents 
entitling Nuremberg to the freedom of trade ; 
these consisted of a pair of gloves, a white staff, 
and a bowl of pepper. This ceremony was called 
in Frankfort the Pfeifergericht (the Piper Court), 
because the city of Nuremberg had to provide for 
it three pipers, who were to play particular tunes 
on the Schalmei, Pass, and Pummerer—three musi- 
cal instruments of that time. The costume of the 
musicians was copied from the fresco of Albert 
Durer in the town-hall. A dialogue written by 
Herr Prinn, explanatory of all the groups in the 
procession, was to have been spoken before the 
king; but the crowd was too great. Norwith- 
standing the immense number of people in the 
streets, I have not heard of any accident haying 
occurred. 








VARIETIES. 


Railway Accidents.—The gross number of casual- 
ties of this kind appears at first sight somewhat 
alarming, for in 1853 no fewer than 805 persons 
were killed outright on the various railways of the 
United Kingdom, and 449 injured, while even last 

ear the deaths were 223, and the injuries 453. 
These amounts, however, admit of successive re- 
ductions until in the end the result is certainly 
not calculated to terrify a railway passenger en- 
dowed with ordinary caution and good sense. 
First of all, as many as 80 of the 223 persons 
killed last year were neither passengers nor servants 
of the company, but trespassers or others brought 
either by imprudence or misfortune into harm’s 
way. Next, as many as 73 more were servants, 
either of the company or of the contractors, who 
met their deaths through their own misconduct cr 
want of caution. A third deduction of 19 must 
be made for passengers whose deaths were brought 
about in a similar manner; so that only 51 fatal 
accidents remain to be accounted for as beyond 
the control of the sufferers, and of these 39 befel 
contractors’ or companies’ servants, No more 





than 12 railway passengers, therefore, met their 
deaths on all the railways in the United Kingdom 
from causes beyond their own control, and this is 
certainly not a large proportion out of the 111 mil- 
lions conveyed.—The Times. 

Statue to Caxton.—In Germany and France 
there are statues to the memory of the in- 
ventor of our art,—that noble power which has 
disseminated ‘‘ the passion-winged ministers of 
thought,” the words of the sage and the wise men 
of old as well as those of subsequent times, the 
Homers, the Shakespeares, the Luthers, and many 
other great ‘‘thought-utterers,” who stand like 
mighty monuments for men to see; and, but for 
which power, would have been, perhaps, swallowed 
up in chaotic forgetfulness. Why, then, should 
not a statue stand on bold pedestal high to mark 
the sense of our affectionate esteem and love 
for him who, in an age when ignorance and evil 
went hand in hand, first planted the seed of that 
mighty art—printing—upon the British soil? Our 
body has grown to one of the very largest among 
artisans,—our art is increasing in its growth, and 
we are a class noted for our boundless charity to- 
wards each other. Such being the case, and the 
trade in general being, moreover, in a better con- 
dition to undertake such a duty, I say that we 
should haye strong desire to erect a lasting monu- 
ment to Caxton—the parent of the English press. 
—Correspondent of Typographical Circular. 

Hurd and Mason.—The volume of correspond- 
ence between Hurd and Mason, which had been 
carefully preserved by the latter, was returned by 
his executors to the Bishop, probably at his desire. 
A coolness which at one time took place, may 
have made the restoration of this correspondence 
adyisable. This was known to the Rev... Mr. 
Polwhele, and mentioned by him in his Traditions, 
and also in a poem which he published anony- 
mously :— 





“*T feel the rising sigh, 
When Hurd, who once could flatter, now looks shy.” 


—Mitford’s Notes on Gray's Correspondence, 
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Phyicians—Francis Boott, M.D., 24, Gower-street, Bedford-square ; 
and Theophilus Thompson, M. D., F.R.S., 3, Bedford-square. 
Solicitor—Charles Rivington, Es., Fenchurch-buildings. 
Bankers - Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, Fleet-street. 

This Society has been established a century and a half, and is 
the oldest life assurance institution in existence. Its principles 
are essentially those of mutual assurance, and the whole of the 
profits are divided among the members. 

Assurances are granted, if desired, without participation in pro- 
fits, at reduced rates of premium, and upon eyery contingency de- 
pending on human life. No charge is made for Policy Stamps. 

Tne Directors are empowered to lend money upon mortgage of 
freehold estates, annuities, life interests, and other approved 
securities. 

-— and every ep gore may be obtained at the 

HENRY THOS. THOMSON, Kegistrar. 


PRCAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
10, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
Directors. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 





John Davis, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

das. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. C. Hampden Turner, Esq.,F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Es Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

Kirkman D el Esq. M. Wyyill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 


The Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 


BONUS. 
Pour-fifths or cighty per cent. of the Profits are divided amongst 
the Poliey-holders. 
LOANS 


inconnexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of Life. 

















Without | Without With 
Age.) Profits. | Profits. Age.| Profits. Profits. 
zg 4 ll 0 £1 7 or 40 £2 18 10 | £3 6 5 
He rt 119 3 50 409 | 410 7 
210 4 mi. @ i © 674 





= Brus and forms of proposal apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the fompeny 's agents. 
OBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


- KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
8, Watertoo Price, Paty ‘Matt, Lonvo ON. 
Established b by Special Act of Parliament, 1834. Annual Income 
upwards of £125,000. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esa., ‘Cuarruan. 
Hox. FRANCIS scorT, M. P., Deeory Cuainman. 
“ Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital, 
inShares by 2 numerous and wealthy Proprietary, thus pro- 
teeting the Assured from the risk attending Mutual Offices. 
have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses averag- 
ing £1 183. 44, per cent. per annum on the sums assured from the 
Commencement of the Company. 


Bonuses added. 























Payable at Death. 
£6987 10 





0 
2 10 

0 
10 
698 15 
‘A person aged ey ie 1834, who insured his life for 
annual premium of £107 5s. 10d., will have paid to 
hia a 3lst December last, £2253 2s. 6d. in premiums, 
had a bonus of £1987 10s. added to his policy, almost as 
mueh as the amount paid. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are extremely moderate, and only 
one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the Assurance 
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“with in Branted on approved personal security, in connexion 
eetuses and every information afforded on application at 
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ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE OF- 


: 
FICE, 72, Cornhill, London. Established 1824. 


Drirecrors. 
Cuairman—JOHN CLARMONT WHITEMAN, Esq. 
John Harvey Astell, Esq. Foster Reynolds, Esq. 
Welbore Ellis, Esq. Jobn Simm Smith, Esq. 
‘Wm. Stewart Fer rers, Esq. Henley Smith, Esq. 
George Palmer, Esq. Lockhart Mure Valiant, Esq. 
Manley Hopkins, Resident. 
Policies on Healthy and Diseased Lives, at Home and Abroad, 
for Civil, Military, and Naval Employments. 
The only Office on purely Proprietary principles, involving there- 
fore no Partnership among Policy-holders. 
For Prospectuses, pee Papers, &c., apply to 
MANLEY HOPKINS, Resident Director. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


BEITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Increasing rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 

Half premiums, only, required during first seven years. 
Pi Assured payable at Sixty, or at Death if occurring pre- 
viously. 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL L LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 


Half-credit Policies—the unpaid half-premiums liquidated out 
of the profits. 











_ (PRoPRIETARY.) (survat.) 
Half | Whole || Half- | Quar- 
& |Premium Premium} | A | | Ageual | Yearly terly 
<4 |istSeven} Rem. ge. ae | Pre- | Pre- 
Years. | of Life. || | — | mium. | mium 
£ 8. d.|£ 8. d.||¥ears. Mths. | £s.d./£ 8. d./ £8. d. 
30};1 1 9)2 3 6 || 30 9 |27 3}1 4232)012 8 
40}1 9 2/218 4 jj 3 1/27 6/1 44/012 4 
$60);2 2 6)4 5 0} . {h2 9s ¢ ices 
6o}3 6 8}613 4 |! 9 28 2/1 4 81012 6 











E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


ALPH’S ENVELOPE PAPER, reduced to 
5s. per ream; also at 8s.,and 9s. 6d.; samples on application. 
—F.W. RALPH, Manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nouncesthat he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in yarious colours.and solicits an carly inspection. Everydescrip 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
— possible price, for Cash. ~-250,Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 
112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, and 
CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finestspecimens of British 
Manufactures, in Dressing- cases, Work-boxes, Writing-cases, 
Dregsing-bags, and other articles of utility or luxury. A separate 
department for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tables. 
Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. 
Shipping Orders executed. Superior Hair and other Toilet 


Brushes. 

912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 

ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 

of 1810-5i-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 

Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tz Stroncezsr, 

Best, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHC@NIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 


LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 

















Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 
URABILITY OF GUTTA PERCHA 


TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company 
have pleasure in giving publicity to the following letter:— 

FROM SIR KAYMOND JARVIS, BART., VENTNOR, 
ISLE OF WIGHT. —Second Testimonial. 

“In reply to your letter, received this morning, respecting the 
Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can state, with much 
satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders and other per- 
sons have lately examine‘ it, and there is not the least apparent 
difference since the first laying down, now several years; and I 
am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that 
are being erected here.”’ 

N.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 

SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 

Gutta Percha Tubing, Driving Bands, Sheet, Insulated Tele- 
graph Wire, Battery Cells, Chemical Vessels, Skates, Bowls, 
Buckets, with numerous Ornamental and Useful Articles Manu- 
factured by the GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, Wharf Road, City Road, London, and Sold by ‘their Wholesale 
Dealers, in Town and Country. 





APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVE 
EA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. The daiiy use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce is the best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lea and Perains, 19, Fenchurch Street, London, and 
68, Broad Street, Worcester ; also by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants, 
London ; and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. 

N.B. —To guard against imitations, +ee that the names of ‘‘ Lea 

and Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bo'tle. 


AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 


Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes,eruptions, salt rheum,erysipelas,scald head,sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any partofthe body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs,and ex- 
pelling all humours from thesystem. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest andre- 
freshing sleep to the neryousand restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar tothe sex 
than any otherremedy in the world. Warehouse,373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy,Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s.6d., Pints 4s.,Small Quarts 4s.6d.,Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths1ls. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


Upwards of Forty Years’ experience has fully confirmed 
the superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, 
Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other Pul- 
monary Maladies. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 1$d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. €d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &e., No. 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. 

— Testimonials of their efficacy are too numerous for publica- 
tion. 


SOUND AND ROWUSt 2a wad oF MAY BE ENJOYED BY 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, admitted to 
be THE BEST RESTORATIVE MEDICINE. Their reno- 
vating and invigorating qualities render them inyaluable to all 
who have become subject to physical debility or extreme nervous 
sevsitiveness. They are wholly composed of Vegetable ingredients, 
are a fine stomachic,and a mild, yet efficient aperient. Thousands, 
after trying other medicines i in vain, haye testified to the benefits 
received from their use. 
Sold at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4a. 6d., by all Medicine Vendors. 
Wholesale Depét, 22, Bread Street, London. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
Flowers is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and in giving ita Bloom- 
ing and Charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant Per- 
fume and delightful Cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by con- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become ‘and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiul.—In the process of Shaving it is invaluable, as it annihi- 
lates every pimple, and all roughness, and will afford great com- 
fort if applied to the face during the prevalence of cold easterly 














winds. 
Sold in Botties price 2s.9d., with Directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 





R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 
LIVER OIL. Prescribed with entire confidence by the 
Faculty for its purity, and superior, immediate, and regular 
efficacy. 
EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.LS., M.R.C.P., 
Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Commission of the “* Lancet,”’ 
Author of “‘ Food and its Adulterations,” &c. &c. &. 

‘+I have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to yourself— 
and I have always found it to be free from all impurity,and rich 
in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other,in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy inits purestand best 
condition.” 

a sid [Motiay) Circular,”’ May 10, 1854. 
Dr. De Jongh’s Light Brown 
oe Liver Oil asthe best for medical purposes, and well deserving 
th 
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gold ontx in Bottles, capsuled ‘andlabelled with Dr.DeJ wale. 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by AN 
HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, Dr. De Jongh’s Sole 
Consignees ; and IN THE Country ‘by respectable Chemists. 
Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. —IMPERIAL MEASURE. 





Now ready, the Forty-fifth Edition, 
HE ALGA MARINA: or, Concentrated 


Juice of the Sea-weed; its history and medical virtues as 
an external remedy for Rheumatism, Gout, Paralysis, Contrac- 
tions, Relaxations, Deformities, Scrofulous Swellings, and ail 
cases for which the sea- -side is recommended, with Cases and Tes- 





(088s. containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 
that the one prevents the other ro separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here pr lightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully Sree: and the whole prepara- 
tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
1s. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS , Homeopathic Chemist ,Egyptian = » Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury 
§2, Old Broad Street, City. 


In regard to Report of the Analytical Sanitary 
Comialsslon in thes os Peace July 5, 1851. 











by JAMES COLES, Surgeon. For Six Postage Stamps, 
of T. Keating. St. Paul's Churchyard, London.—“ Should be read 
by all sufferers.” 


_eeware PILLS an astonishing Remedy 

for the CURE of STOMACH COMPLAINTS.— Mr. Edward 
Cook, of the Hon. East India Company's Service, who had been in 
India for twenty years, suffered py ad = his 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


{ Aug. ¢ 








INTERESTING WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The ROMANCE of the ARISTO- 


CRACY; or, Anecdotical Records of Distinguished Fami- 
lies. By Sir BERNARD BURKE. A new and Revised 
Edition. In 3 vols. small 8vo. 

“‘The memoirs of our great families are replete with details of 
the most striking and romantic interest, yet how little of the per- 
sonal history of the aristocracy is known, and how full of amuse- 
ment is the subject. The d of the ari y here re- 
corded go far to show that there are more marvels in real life than 
in the creations of fiction.” 





It. 


MEMOIRS of the Right Hon. 


RICHARD LALOR SHEIL ; with Extracts from his Speeches, 
Letters, and Conversations. By TORRENS M‘CULLAGH, 
Esq. 2 vols. 

rrr, 


Cheap Edition of Miss STRICK- 


LAND'S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND; with all 
the late Improvements and Portraits of every Queen. Com- 
plete in 8 vols., price 7s. 6d. each, bound, either of which may 
be had separately. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. New and Cheap 


Standard Editions of this popular work, with all the recent 
Notes and Emendations, are now ready. The small 8vo, in 
4 vols., uniform with ‘ Evelyn's Diary,’ price 6s, each, bound ; 
and the Library Edition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, uniform with 
* Murray's Class‘cs,’ price 7s. 6d. each, bound. 


SALATHIEL, THE IMMORTAL. 


By the Rev. G. CROLY, LL.D. New, Revised, and Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol., post Svo. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition, 
with 15 Illustrations, 6s. bound. 
Published for H. COLBURN, by his Successors, HURST and 
BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
And sold by all Booksellers. 





CAPT, CHAMIER’S NEW WORK? 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


. 

MY TRAVELS; or, An Unsenti- 

MENTAL JOURNEY through FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, 
and ITALY. By Capt. CHAMIER. 

“ This work will be sure to obtain general perusal, as an intel- 

ligent, an interesting, and, above all, an honest production, by a 
edly popalar writer.”—OssERrver. 

“There is much to instruct and more to amuse in these 

volumes.”—BriTannia. 


Also, now ready, in 2 vols. 


The OLD COURT SUBURB; or, 
MEMORIALS of KENSINGTON, Regal, Critical, and Anec- 
dotical. By LEIGH HUNT. 

“ A delightful book.” —ExaminER. 


sian 


THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA. 





This day is published, the First Votums of the 


WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON, 


EDITED BY HIS SON-IN-LAW, 


PROFESSOR FERRIER, 
CONTAINING VOL. I. OF THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA. TO BE COMPLETED IN 4 Yors, 





The Series will comprise : 


NOCTES AMBROSIAN ZA. 


ESSAYS: CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE. Contributed to 


** Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


POEMS. 
TALES. 


LECTURES ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
To be published in Quarterly Volumes, Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings each. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





Now ready, and in course of delivery to the Subscribers (price 6s,—to Non-Subscribers, 8s, 64.), 
VOL. IV. 


OF THE FIRST COLLECTED EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF JOHN KNOX. 


Epitzp sy DAVID LAING, Esq, 


The Editor expects to complete the Work in other Two Volumes, making Six in all, To Subscribers for the complete 
Work, the price is Six Shillings a Volume, 





JOHNSTONE AND HUNTER, 104, HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Bohn's Standard Library for August. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 


IN A POPULAR FORM, 
By LEIGH HUNT, ag sy in One Vol. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d, 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 





In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £4 15s., illustrated by nearly Eight 
Hundred Views and Plans, 
HE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: A General 


Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, 
and Descriptive. Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.B.G8. 


In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £4 10s., illustrated by above Two 
Thousand Engravings on Wood, 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, English, 





“A book which has afforded us no slight gratification.”— 
ATHEN 2UM. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


PHILIP COURTENAY. |. By Lord 


WILLIAM LENNOX. 

“ Lord William Lennox has, by this production, placed himself 
in the ranks of our best novelists. The story is evidently founded 
on fact, and the characters must have sat for their portraits. The 
scenes at the private theatricals are most graphically drawn, and 
aré worthy of the pens of Hook and Lever.”—Bg t's Lirz. 


DISPLAY. By Mrs. Maberly. 


“ A clever novel.” — ExaMINER. 
“ A most attractive tale, with the great merit of highly finished 
portraiture.”—Przss. 


THE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss 


PARDOE. 3 vols. 
“* The Jealous Wife’ is a tale of great power. Asan author 
of fiction Miss Pardoe has never done anything better than this 
work.” —G oz. 


THE NEXT-DOOR NEIGH- 


BOURS. By Mrs. GASCOIGNE, Author of “ Temptation,” 
&c. 3 vols. 
“ A most admirable tale.”"—Joun Bui. 


WOMAN’S DEVOTION. A Tale. 
: HURST SOLBUBN, 19, Great eee MENT 











Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library for August. 


THE WORKS OF PHILO JUDAUS, 
THE CONTEMPORARY OF JOSEPHUS, 

Now first translated from the Greek by C. D. YONGE, B.A, 
Complete in Four Vols. Vol. IV. with General Index, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Bohn’s Scientific Library for August. 


JOYCE’S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. 


New and Enlarged Edition, completed to the present 
state of knowledge by DR. GRIFFITH. 


(Upwards of 600 pages), numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 5s, 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Bohn’s Philological Library for August. 


WHEELER’S ANALYSIS OF 
THUCYDIDES, 


WITH CHRONOLOGICAL AND OTHER TABLES. 


New Edition, with a General Index. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 5s, 


Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden. 




















T logieal, and Scientific; adapted to the present State of 
Literature, Science, and Art. Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LLD. 


In 1 vol. imperial 8vo, 20s., illustrated by Three Hundred and 
Fifty Engravings on Wood, 
A SUPPLEMENT TO THE IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


Blackie and Son, Warwick Square, City, London; and 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. 





cH GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE fo 
AUGUST contains: 

1, Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, 

2. The Rig-Veda Sanhita, 

3. The Reminiscences of a LL.B. 

4, The Short Ploughs of the North of Ireland. 

5. The Descendants of Mary Stuart: by a Modem 

Jacobin. 
. Wanderings in Corsica, 
. Remains of Pagan Saxondom in England, 
. Discoveries at High Rochester. 
. Book Catalogues for the British Museum, 

10. Unpublished Statutes of Ireland. 
With Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban, Notes of the 
Month, Reviews of New Publications; Reports of ine 
logical Societies ; and Osrrvany, including Memoirs of 
Raglan; Hon. Craven Berkeley; Sir George Rose; See 
Sir John Campbell; General Estcourt; Admiral Sir +“ ' 
Parry; Captain Lyons; Colonels Yea and Shadforth ; ©. 
Bankes, Esq.; Rev. J. J. Blunt; John Black, Esq.; 6." 
Fulcher, Esq, &¢. &c. 

Nichols and Sons, Parliament Street. 


SONS 





London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. ae 
Chandos vent 


Edwards, No. 4, 
Saturday, August 4, 1855. 


Street, Covent Garden), and published by him at his Office, 6, Henrietta Street, Co 
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